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This report presents a nationwide followup analysis 
of the educational experience and economic and social benefits of 
gradusites in vocational education at the secondary, postsecondary, 
and junior college levels. Tentative cost-benefit comparisons are 
included, as well as comparative data on dropouts from vocational 
programs and a.cademic high school graduates. The school level and sex 
of the graduates were found to be the most significant variables in 
explaining employment and earnings during the 3 years following 
graiduation. The payoff from junior college- level vocational education 
proved to be the largest, because of the resulting labor market 
advartage. The report recommends an increased emphasis on general 
training at all school levels. (BH) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



A national sample of vocational students who graduated from high school , 
post-secondary school and junior college vocational programs in 1966 
were surveyed three years later to determine the effectiveness of their 
vocational education. It was fovind that the three school levels drew 
students of differing socio-economic backgrounds, with the entrants to 
junior college vocational programs coming x*rom families with a higher 
socio-economic status . 



The school level and the sex of the graduates were found to be the most 
significant variables in explaining employment, wages and earnings 
during the three-year period following graduation. Joinior college 
graduates enjoyed a labor market advantage relative to those from post- 
secondary vocational schools, and these, in turn, enjoyed an advantage 
over the graduates of high school vocational programs - 



Costlbenefit analysis generally confirms this view. Given the compara- 
tive costs of vocational education at the high school, post— secondary 
and junior college levels, and given the conqoarative benefits in terms 
of wages and earnings of their graduates, the *'pay-off" of vocational 
education at the junior college level is greater than at the post- 
secondary or hi gh school level. However, the cos'c data used in this 
study were severely limited. A survey of schools revealed that only 
about ^0 per cent would be able and willing to provide sufficiently 
detailed cost data to permit a rigorous cost-benefit analysis by 
school level and program area. 



A relatively small proportion of high school graduates take jobs in 
their field of training. Although a larger proportion of graduates from 
post -secondary and junior college vocational programs take initial jobs 
in their program area, they move significantly away from their field of 
training by the time of their current job. The lack of relatedness is 
especially obvious in the case of graduates from Agricultural programs, 
and the tie to the field of training is found to be somewhat greater in 
the case of graduates in Health and Technical programs. The relatedness 
of the job to training does not have a significant positive effect on 
the graduate ’ s employment or earnings , and, indeed, in some oases taking 
a job in the field of training has a negative effect on earnings. How- 
ever, graduates who took jobs in their field of training appear to be 
more satisfied with their work than those who moved to other fields. 



The choice of a specific program area is of less importance than the 
choice of school level and other characteristics in affecting employment 
and Gamings after graduation. The ”pay-off‘* of a* particular program 
area depends on whether it is located in a high school, post-secondary 
school or junior college; and it depends on the region of the country. 



■felie uxbaii— xiiral setting demograpliic cliaxacteristics* Program area, 
by itself, was of limited significance as an influence on employment 
and earnings in tbe various regressions conducted in this study. 



Ebccept in post-secondary vocational schools, vocational education is not 
a terminal education for half or more of the enrollees. Especially at 
the junior college level, vocational education is a stepping-stone to 
additional education, often on a full-time basis in a four-year college. 



O^aese findings call for more generalized training at all school levels 
as contrasted with specific occupational training; and may call for more 
flexibility in integrating vocational education v/ith general and 
academic education. The advantages which graduates of junior college 
vocational programs appear to enjoy apparently reflect some of these 
characteristics; and they should be extended in greater measure to 
vocational and technical education at the post-secondary level and at 
the high school level. 
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Tills r&porl presents a nationwide follow—np analysis of the 
educational experience and econoniic and social benefits of graduates 
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college levels. It also includes some tentative cost-benefit compari- 
sons as well as comparative data on dropouts from vocational-technical 
pro grams and on academic hi^ school graduates. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Vocational-technical education can be defined as formal 
instruction for both youth and adults which prepares them for initial 
entrance into an occupation or for advancement within an occupation 
\^ich requires training other than a four year (or longer) college 
degree. The basic purpose of this research has been to provide sbme 
measures of the effectiveness of such education. The measures can 
take various forms. First, the programs can be assessed in terms of 
how well vocational training currently available produces a work force 
capable of meeting the occupational demands of the economy. Second, 
it can be evaluated in terms of its ability to meet the educational, 
employment -oriented and income needs of various population groups. 
Althougji our report throws some indirect li^t on the first question, 
it is primarily focused on the second. 

There has been marked growth in vocational enrollments in the 
1960’s, especially since the passage of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963- By 1967 there had been a 16 per cent increase over I960, 

In addition to the funds provided by the Vocationsil Education 
Act of 1963 and. its amendments, assistance for vocational education 
and training in the I960’s was also available in other federal acts 
and programs. The Hi^er Education Facilities Act of 1963 released 
$50 million for the construction of public comnn^nity colleges, 



2 

technicaa institutes and two yeax branches of colleges and universities. 
The National Student Loan Insurance Act of 1961+ made supporting loans 
available to students of post- secondary business, trade, technical and 
other vocational schools. Finally, the Manpower Development Training 
Act of 1962 with its amendments in 1963 > 1965. 1966 and 1968, and the 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1962, provided funds for vocational training 
and retraining aimed at reducing unemployment and underemployment. 

The Adult Basic Education Program initially authorized by the 
Equal Opportunity Act of 1961+ serves as a supplement to national pro- 
grams directly concerned with vocational and technical training. This 
program is aimed at eliminating educational deficiencies vdiich limit 
an individual's employment opportunities and narrow his horizons. 

In spite of all the federal dollars allocated for vocational 
education since the first act in 1917 , there are no nati onal data 
available for an evaluation of the effectiveness of vocational 
education. The current research was undertaken to further such 
an evaluation. 

The study originated when the University of Wisconsin, throu^ 
its Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, obtained 
a grant from the TJ. S. Office of Education to provide evaluative data 
on the characteristics of graduates of vocational and technical pro- 
grams and on the nature of their subsequent job placement and progress. 
The basic design of the study called for the inclusion of graduates 
'from programs at three levels: hi^ school, post-hi^ school, and 

junior college. To further refine the evaluation, "comparison seg- 
ments," in particular dropouts from the same programs and graduates 
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v*io had been enrolled in non-technical, non-vocational curricula, were 
also scheduled to he covered. The original study design called for 
the development of nationwide stratified random ssimples of schools for 
all three levels, with study populations of June 1966 graduates and 
appropriate "comparison students" selected within each school hy 
random procedures. 

For a number of reasons, not the least bein^ a reduction in 
the grant due to a cut -back in research funds within the Office of 
Education, this initial study design had to undergo modifications. 

Sample selection proved to be a much more serious problem than 
originally envisioned. The Cumpilation of a "universe,” an inventory 
of institutions offering programs in the various vocational and tech- 
nical program areas, proved to be a complex task. Furthermore, 
cooperation from some school systems, especially those in large urban 
areas, was in many cases difficult or time-consuming to obtain. In 
some states, confidentiality rules about student records eliminated 
the possibility of obtaining data with respect to a student's school 
performance. Information throu^ school records for persons other 
than graduates was seldom available. 

Finally, throughout the study, low response rates, largely due 
to inadeauate initial addresses available from the school and the high 
level of mobility of persons in this age group, presented a major 
problem and reauired time-consuming follow-up efforts. These metbnd- 
ological obstacles and efforts at their resolution are described in the 
next chapter. Here it is only noted that the data collection and its 
potential for analysis fell short of the total objectives which the 
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investigators had set for themselves when the study was initiated- 
However, the basic goal remains: the evaluation of tne effectiveness 

of vocational education at various levels throng cross-program and 
cross-level comparisons, by means of the application of sophisticated 
statistical technique, using employment and income as primary success 
criteria. 

In addition to the evaluation analysis, the report includes a 
detailed description of the characteristics of students who graduated 
from the various programs and their subsequent occupational and edu- 
cational careers. If our own evaluation is far from complete and well 
below our initial aspirations, it is felt that the research has at 
le£ st produced a valuable sample of baseline data as a contribution 
to nationwide evaluation. 
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CHAPTER II 

SAMELUTG PROCEDURE MD DATA COLLECTION 
Defining the Universe 

Tile lack of national data on vocational education presented a 
problem in selecting a sample for the project. Prior to the initiation 
of the study, therefore, the Center for Studies in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, in cooperation with the IJ. S. Oi 'ice of Education and 
state di.rectors of vocational education, prepared the Directorys Vo- 
cational Education Programs, 1966 which listed schools offering 
federally reimburseable vocational education programs in 1966# This 
listing, which included the vocational-technical enrollments in all 
public high schools, post -secondary (non-college) schools, and junior 
colleges, served as the universe for the project sample. Althou^ 
this was the most complete and comprehensive directory available, it 
had inadequacies and inaccuracies, and these were inevitably trans- 
ferred to the project sample. For example, since a decision was made 
to stratify the sample by size of program enrollment, schools which 
did nob report enrollments in the Directory survey had to be excluded 
from the sample. This omission, as well as subsequent problems of 
lack of cooperation, resulted in the exclusion of some cities from 
the uixi verse and sample, including New York City, Boston, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. A number of other large cities in 
these same areas were included, however. 
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Sampl 6 Seleciiion 

The Tiniverse was divided into foiir regions (iTortheast, South, 
North Central and West), and for each region, lists were made of all 
schools offering courses in each of the program areas (trade and 
industrial, distributive, health, agriculture, technical and office). 
Then each program area was subdivided into hi^, medium, and low 
enrollment schools. This procedure was done separately for secondary, 
post-secondary, and o^Hiior college level schools. Ttom these lists, 
a national sample of schools was drawn on a random basis. Twice the 
desired number of schools was drawn in each cell to provide a list 
of replacement schools. 

At this point, the state directors of vocational education 
were asked to contact the sample schools in their state and report 
on their agreement to participate in the study. Replacements were 
made for those schools which failed to participate. Among the 
reasons given for nonparticipation were: no courses offered in a 

particular program area, insufficient time and/or personnel to 
complete the information requested, too many other education studies, 
and inaccessible records. Many schools failed to respond at all to 
contacts, and some sample cells could not be filled with replacements. 
‘The particular problems and results for each of the school level 
samples are given below. Part of the problem of misreporting by 
schools is revealed in Tables II.l, H.2, and II. 3 as the difference 
between columns 2 and 3 . Column 2 represents the number of question- 
naires returned by the graduates. Column 3 represents the actual 
number of usable que'^tionnaires after those with inaccurate or 
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incomplsiie data wB3^e discarded. It was discovered that some schools 
incorrectly reported the graduation year of their students and in an 
effort to keep the sample as originally planned, those graduating in 
years other than 1966 were not coded. 

Secondary Sample 

The problem of obtaining a national sample of hi^ school 
vocational education graduates was the most difficult due to the in- 
adequate record-keeping at this level. In particular, many schools 
do not keep separate records for vocational students, and many do not 
keep records of graduates by year of graduation. This was a major 
problem in this study due to the proposal to focus on 1966 graduates. 

The problem of misinformation was severe at the secondary school level, 
but the major errors were collected when the data from the graduates 
were coded. The following table contaitis a breakdown of the final 
sample as it was used for mailing and a summary of the returns# The 
final (sample for mailing was approximately $0 per cent of the expected 
sample with the health program area lowing the poorest over all. The 
technical program area also proved difficult in obtaining a sample, 
and only 1^ schools were included. iO.1 of the graduates listed by 
the schools in the sample were mailed questionnaires. 

Post-Secondary Sample 

Sample selection of schools in the post- secondary level of 
the study presented fewer problems than the secondary sample. Question- 
mailed to graduates of approximately ?0 per cent of the 
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TABLE II. 1 



aECOITD^Y SCHOOL SAMPLE 



Program 


One st ionnaj^r e s 
Bent 


Mailed 

Returns 


Usable 

Returns 


Usable as 
fo of Sent 


Trade & Ind* 


Schools 


36 


36 


36 




Graduates 


1755 


lti;7 


423 


24.1 


Distributive 


School s 


32 


32 






Graduate s 


835 


201 


192 


23.0 


Health 


Schools 


8 


8 


8 




Graduates 


66 


25 


25 


37.9 


Jigriculture 
School 3 


67 


59 


57 




Graduate s 


792 


197 


187 


23.6 


Technical 


Schools 


15 


15 


15 




Graduate s 


353 


1U6 


139 


39.4 


Office 


Schools 


itl 


111 


40 


—— 


Graduates 


1892 


582 


566 


29.9 


Academic 


Schools 


171; 


166 


165 


— • 


Graduates 


163U 


645 


633 


38.7 


Total 


Schools* 


191; 


186 


181 




Graduates 


7327 


2243 


2165 


39.5 



r minii aT nf Rr.hnnla in eaoh pxogx'am area does not add to the final 
total due to the use of more than one program area from some schools. 



schools in the px'oposed sample. The two weak areas as revealed in 
Table II. 2 are distributive education and agricultiire with only ^ and 
1+ schools, respectively. 
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TABLE II. 2 



P0ST-SEC01O)ARY SCHOOL f)MFLE 



Program 


Que stionnaire s 
Sent 


Mailed 

Returns 


Usable 

Returns 


Usable as 
^ of Sent 


Trade & Ind. 


Schools 


15 


15 


15 


— 


Graduates 


930 


355 


32li 


3U.8 


Bistri'buti.ve 


School s 


5 


5 


5 


— 


Graduates 


192 


9£ 


87 


45 -3 


Health 


Schools 


111 


lii 


111 


— 


Graduate s 


680 


361i 


339 


49-9 


Agriculture 


School s 


1| 


1| 


h 


— 


Graduate s 


165 


79 


56 


33-7 


Technical 


School s 


18 


18 


18 


— 


Graduates 


731 


370 


357 


48.8 


Office 


School s 


16 


16 


16 


— 


Graduates 


762 


372 


363 


47.6 


Total 


Schools 


51i 


51| 


51i 


— 


Graduate s 


3U61 


1638 


1526 


44.1 



*The number of schools in each program area does not add to the final 
total due to the use of more than one program area from some schools. 



Junior College Sample 

At the Junior college level, about 76 per cent of the origintil 
sample schools participated in the stiady. The representation of pro- 
grams by schools is fairly evenly dj.vided j-n this sample with the 
weakest area in agriculture. The technical and distributive education 




TABLE II. 3 

JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOOL SAMPLE 



1C 



i 

I: 

t. 

[ 



i 

! 

\ 



Program 



Que st i onnair e s Mail ed 

Sent Returns 



Usable 

Reinims 



Usable a^? 
fo of Sent 



Trade & Ind. 
School B 
Graduates 


10 

277 


10 

137 


10 

135 


i^8.7 


Distributive 
School s 
Graduates 


lU 

390 


lU 

203 


lU 

196 


50.3 


Health 
School s 
Graduates 


1? 

501 


17 

2?1^ 


17 

170 


53-9 


iigriculture 

Schools 

Graduates 


10 

5o8 


8 

281 


8 

E?8 


5U.7 


Technical 
School s 
Graduates 


11 

658 


11 

269 


11 

2li9 


37.8 


Office 

Schools 

Graduates 


11 

257 


11 

1U9 


11 

1U9 


56. U 


Total 

Schools* 

Graduates 


6k 

2591 


61 

1309 


61 

1273 


U9.1 



■KThe ntuaber of schools in each program area does not add to the final 
total due to the use of more than one program area from some schools. 




areas in the junior college sample returned heavy concentrations of 
graduates and so the number of questionnaires sent was reduced in these 
areas throiigh the use of sampling ratios. Two out of three technxcal 
graduates were chosen from the rosters sent by the schools. In the 
distributive education area, all the listed graduates were included 
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with, the exception of one laxge school where only one in four was 
chosen. Table II. 3 summJirizes the junior college sample as sent and 
retmmed^ 

[The questionnaires were mailed in the sprir:^ and suinm£:r- of! 

1969 . Ivo follovr-up mailings were made to the graduates to : to 

increase the ressponse rite. The appendix contains a sample c^^stion- 
naire. Hthou^ a differ:ent questionnaire was used for each n^ihool 
level, the information chosen for analysis in this study was c otained 
through questions similar to those in the sample. Tables II. II. 2, 

and II. 3 illustrate the varying response rates fcr the samples 

The Academic ^'Control'* Sample 

Students who had been enrolled in academic hi^ school programs 
were selected to serve as a control or comparison group in analyses of 
the employment and income experience of graduates of vocational pro« 
grams. The number of questionnaires sent to persons in the academic 
sample and the usable responses are indicated in Table II. 1. The 
usable response rate, 38.7 per cent, compares favorably with that of 
the total sample and with response in particular vocational -technical 
programs. 

Oomparative characteristics of the academic program respondents 
are indicated in Chapter III, and descriptive data on their employment 
and earnings relative to vocational graduates are discussed in Chapters 
V and VI. However, the lack of reliability of some of the basic data 
provided for academic grad.uates and their hi^ rate of college or uni- 
versity enrollment after higii school graduation reduced the value of 
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refined compara.tive analyses of academic— voc at io:rial employment and 
aar'nin^s in the follow-up period. Mthou^ some reference is made 
Chapter VI to the results of regression analysis including the acad;:m±c 



IFije I)roTOut Samule 

The original plan to malce useful comparisons between gracu_::ii^ecs 
and dropouts of vocational programs was also thwarted by the diffi- 
culty 2ji obtainii]g reliable data on dropouts. The most serious 
conceptual .problem was the definition of a vocational dropout used in 
obtaining the basic universe data from the schools for sample selection. 
Whereas some schools included only those who dropped out of school 
entirely^ others included many dropped out of one vocational pro- 
gram for tranafer to another vocational or academic program. And, in 
the q.uestionnaire responses of the "dropouts," it was apparent that 
many had dropped vout of one school only to resume their studies at 
another school either as a vocational or academic enrollee. 



by the schools and the conceptual problems in defining dropouts from 
vocational programs, the response rate from those who were sent 
qiiestionnaires was exceptionally low. Helative to the graduates, a 
much larger proportion of toopouts had changed addresses and could not 
be located thxou^ mail follow-up or telephone inquiries. Furthermore, 
the gaps in data supplied by the respondents was such that many of the 
OLuestionnaires had to be discarded. 



samijle, the academics are iuded from much of lie comparative findings 



In addition to the inadequacy of the data on dropouts supplied 




Consequently^ the number of dropouts in several program areas, 
and. in other cells used for comparative analysis in this study, were 
inadequate for inclusion in the hasio evaluation- Descriptive data 
are provided on dropouts in Chapters IV, V and VI, and some reference 
is made to the significance of the dropout-graduate variable when 
introduced into the equations on post-vocational school wage rates- 
However, it was felt best to omit thp data on dropouts in most of the 
basic evaluative analysis- Ibr purposes of the comparative regression 
analyses, the following numbers of dropouts and graduates by school 
level were included: 

Junior College Post -High School High School Vocational 
Dropout 26 2h 

Graduate 295 701 528 

The lack of adequate academic and dropout samples for inclusion 
in refined statistical analyses deprives this study of useful ’'control'* 
groups in evaluating the benefits of graduation from a vocational- 
technical program- However, the principal purpose of this research is 
to compare the results of vocational -technical education in three school 
levels and in six program axeaSo To a considerable extent, these cate- 
gories represent control or comparison groups for each other and permit 
meaningful comparative evaluations- 

Hon-Response Bias 

As a check on non-response bias, a random sample of non- 
respondents was drawn for follow-up telephone interviews* Tv;enty 
graduates were drawn from eaich program area for the post -secondary, 
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junior college, and secondaxj-vocational school levels. This sample 
vas not stratified by size of school enrollmart or by region as in the 
case of the original sample. The useable returns are sho^ in App.Tbl.l. 

In a comparison of some key characteristics, there do not 
appear to be significant differences between the two samples which 
are consistent throughout the majority of variables. Table II. I 4 indi- 
cates the characteristics of those who responded to the mail question- 
naire and those who did not respond to the mail questionnaire but were 
interviewed by telephone. Out of 18 tests for differences between the 
mail and telephone respondents, only U produced chi squares significant 
at .0^ or less. In view of these results, in the remainder of this 
study the telephone respondents are included with the mail respondents 

in an imdifferentiated totad sample. 

Even thong,^ the two samples axe not dissimilar in a nniiiber of 
basic characteristics, it ^ould be noted that the telephone sample of 
"nonrespondents" and the mail respondents are distributed unevenly 
among the various program areas. Since average follow-up wage rates 
for some program areas are higher than others, the differences in 
program distribution of the cwo samples can- re suit in differences in 
the wages on the first job following their vocational -technical 
education. 

These results are illustrated in Table II. 5. The average 
starting wage rate is given in each cell along wi.th the per cent of 
each sample in that program area. If only the figures in the totals 
column are used, it may be concluded that the non-respondents earn 
more than the respondents that the economic benefits measured by 
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TABLE II -U 

DIEPEREHCE IN SOME BASIC CHARACTERISTICS BETWEEN RESPONDENTS (MAIL) 
AND NONRBSPONDENTS (TELEPHONE INTERVIEW) 

(Percentages)* 



Post- Junior Secondary- 

Secondary College Vocational 





R** 


NR 


R 




m 


R 




NR 


Relatedness of Job 




















to Training 
Same 


55 




53 


1+6 




52 


27 




21+ 


Highly Related 


25 




22 


29 




27 


23 




18 


subtly Related 


13 




8 


11+ 




13 


20 




16 


Completely Different 
Chi Square signif. at; 


7 


.05 


17 


11 


.90 


8 


30 


.20 


U3 


Father's Education 




















ITone-Sth grade 


1+0 




27 


28 




26 


30 




32 


9th-llth grade 


11+ 




12 


16 




10 


21+ 




26 


H-S. gr.aduate 


30 




1+2 


33 




31 


33 




36 


More than H-S. 

Chi Square signif. at; 


16 


.20 


19 


23 


.30 


33 


13 


.70 


6 


Sex 

Male 


51+ 




63 


65 




59 


53 




62 


Female 

Chi Square signif. at; 


1+6 


-30 


37 


35 


.50 


1+1 


1+7 


.30 


38 


Avera^ A/?e 


25.67 23-76 


25.27 


25.1+5 


21.00 


21.00 


Marital Status 
Single 


10- 




37 


1+1+ 




39 


53 




U5 


Married 


55 




63 


52 




60 


1+1+ 




38 


Other 

Chi Square signif. at; 


1+ 


.30 


0 


1+ 


.50 


2 


3 


.001 


17 


Race 

Negro 


3 




6 


1+ 




6 


8 




12 


Trfhite 


89 




93 


92 




92 


91 




8U 


Other 

Chi Square signif. at; .. 


8 


.10 


1 


1+ 


.70 


2 


2 


.30 


3 


Additional Education 




















Yes 


10 




18 


72 




10+ 


59 




1+5 


No 

Chi Square si^3nif. at; 


90 


.10 


82 


28 


.001 


56 


U 1 


.05 


55 



■^^•Percentages niay not add to 100 because of rounding. 

-5^^R=re spondent s to -fche mail questionnaire; IJR^ionrespondents to the 
Kiali quej-'.i.jnnaire who were interviewed by telephone. 



TABLE 11 .^ 



average starting hourly wage by school level and program por 

RESPONDENTS (MAIL) AND NONRESPONDENTS (TELEPHONE INTERVIEW) 



Program 


Post- 

Secondary 


Junior 

College 


Secondary 

Vocational 




R** 


NR 


R 


NR 


R 


MR 


Trade & Industrial 
Per cent* 


$2.19 

18 


S2.1+3 

18 


S2.30 

10 


S2.33 

15 


111.89 

30 


$2.21 

19 


Distributive 
Per cent 


2.21+ 

h 


2.36 

27 


2.27 

13 


2.21+ 

25 


1-55 

12 


1.61 

13 


Health 
Per cent 


1.75 

23 


1.98 

10 


2.26 

27 


2.16 

25 


1.65 

2 


1.62 

13 


Agriculture 
Per cent 


2.20 

3 


2.63 

h 


2.38 

11+ 


1+.06 

5 


2.00 

8 


1.83 

17 


Technical 
Per cent 


2.1+3 

26 


2.39 

20 


2.1+7 

20 


2.1+5 

15 


2.06 

8 


2.86 

17 


Office 
Per cent 


1.70 

26 


1.65 

20 


2.26 

15 


2.21 

15 


1.76 

1+0 


1.69 

22 


Total 

Per cent 


2.03 

ICO 


2.21 

100 


2.33 

100 


2.35 

100 


1.82 

100 


1.99 

100 


*Per cent of mail 


and telephone respondents 


in each 


program 


area 



for each school level. 

**R=respondents to the mail questionnaire; NE?=nonrG spondent s to the 
mail questionnaire who were interviewed by telephone. 



this study may be xmderstated. By examining the differences between the 
samples by program area» howeveri this conclusion is seeii to result 
pirimaxily from the distribution of the two samples by program area. In 
the post- secondary sample » for example i distributive graduates earn one 
of the highest wage rates, $ 2-24 per hour for mail respondents and 
$2.36 per hour for telephone respondents. The percentage of the total 
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rrumber or graxiuates in sach of these samples who fall in the distribu- 
tive axea is U for mail and 2? for telephone. This means that the 
average starting wage in the post— secondary telephone sample is 
influenced by their heavy concentration in a program axea with hi^er- 
paid graduates. On the other hand, the health field, which is one of 
the lowest paying areas, contributes far less to the telephone sample 
than it does for the mail sample. This same phenomenon is true to a 
lesser degree for the secondary vocational graoi^ates. In the junior 
college group, however, the samples are more evenly matched by program 
area and the average difference in pay between the mail and telephone 
respondents is only ft. 02. 

It is more accurate, therefore, to assess the difference in 
starting wage rate in terms of program alone. In half of the 18 pro- 
grams (6 programs in each of the 3 school levels), telephone res;?ondents 
earned more than mail respondents and in half the reverse was true. 

It is interesting, however, to note that the sum of the differences 
between the wage rates in programs where the telephone respondents 
earned more than the mail respondents is ft 3 * 91 > compared to only ft. ^6 
in those programs where the mail respondents earned more than the 
telephone respondents. 

Although there axe some significant differences between the 
respondents and non-respondents, the evidence available from telephone 
interviews does not indicate the customarily expected bias ix favor of 
the labor market characteristics and performance of respondents rela- 
tive to non-respondents. There is no consistent evidence that non- 
respondents were more ** disadvantaged" or "deprived" than resipondents. 
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Their lack of response apparently reflected a somewhat random series 
of causes which were not necessarily related to a less favorable labor 
market experi enc e - 

Regional Sampling and Weighting 

As noted above, the population of schools was divided into 
four regions and subsequently the sample was stratified by size of 
program enrollment for tliree school le\rels- This procedure was 
designed to obtain an equal proportion of the sample in each region 
by eax5h school level. Thus, the probability of sampling from each 
region differed. In order to decrease the possible sampling bias and 
the variance of the sample, a wei^ting procedure, with weights being 
the inverse to those probabilities, would be desirable- 

However, due to the difficulties in the actual data collection 
in this study as noted above, many sample cells could not be filled 
with replacements. As a result, each region has different proportions 
of the total sample in each school level and program area, as ^own 
in Chapter Illr Thus, the applicaticn of the customary weighting 
procedu2.*e is not appropriate and may introduce further bias- 

An alternative procedure for overcoming the regional weighting 
problem is to estimate separate regression equations by region. Based 
on the coefficients of xhe regression equations, one can determine the 
existence and eicbent of differences among the four regions. This pro- 
cedure has been followed in the regression analyses in subsequent 



chapters. 
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CHAPTER III 

PERSOHAEi CHARACTERISTICS OP TEE GHAHTJATES 



Int ro due t ion 

Althotigh the survey wati primarily designed as a follow-up of 
experience in the labor market, a limited amount of information was 
gathered on personal characteristics, the educational experience of 
students in the vocational programs and the attitudes of graduates 
toward their educational experience and labor market prospects. This 
chapter presents some cross-tabulations with regard to personal char- 
acteristics, and cross-tabulations describing the educational ex- 
perience and attitudes of the graduates are set forth in the following 
chapter. 

The personal characteristics discussed below in tabular form 
are also utilized in subsequent regression analyses as independent or 
explanatory variables which may be related to subsequent labor market 
and educational experience. Since a principal focus of the survey is 
on differences by school level and program area, much of the descrip- 
tive data on personal characteristics is classified by these two 
variables. Because of the need for a complete set of data for each 
respondent to be used in the regression analyses, some reduction in the 
size of the sample as set forth in the preceding chapter was necessary 
in order to include only those respondents for v/hom usable data were 
available for each and every independent and dependent variable 



included in the regression equations. To insure that this procedure 
did not introduce an unknown bias in the resuJ^ts, the descriptive cross- 
tabulation tables were run twice, first for the reduced sample and then 
for the total sample described in Chapter II. This procedure revealed 
no outstanding differences in the two samples. 

Since the rejgression analyses, utilizing personal character- 
istics as independent variables, include only the reduced sample, the 
tabulations presented in this chapter include the reduced sample rather 
than the total sample of usable responses. Since the variables differ 
in a number of the regression equations, the number of respondents in 
variable cells differs slightly according to the regression equation 
which 1?^ being utilized. Table 111.1 sunnnai’izos the key personal 
cliaract eristics of the samples broken down by school level. A more 
detailed summary of personal characteristics, cross-classified by 
region, program, and rural-urban setting of schools is presented in 
Appendix Table 2. 

Age 

In the s.'3mple respondents used in the regression analyses, the 
mean age was 23*7 year's. Since all of the secondary school graduates 
completed school in 1966, it was assumed that the average age of the 
respondents at the time of the survey wouJ.d be 21 for both the vo- 
cational and academic respondents. Table III. 2 indicates the average 
age for the post- secondary and junior colle/ge samples by program area. 
Overall, there is little difference between the average age of the 
junior college gx’aduates and the post- secondary school graduates. 



TABLE III.l 




CRARACTERISTICE OP SAVIELE 3Y SCHOOL LEVELS 





Junior College 


Post- 

Hi^ EJchool 


High School 
Vocational 


ProCTam 

Trade & Indixstry 


23 


( 7 . 1 )* 


1U5 


( 20 . 0 ) 


130 


( 26 . 2 ) 


Li stributive 


13 


(U.7) 


U7 


(6.5) 


U2 


( 7 . 3 ) 


Health 


76 


( 23 . 7 ) 


119 


(16. U) 


10 


( 1 . 7 ) 


Apiculture 


30 


(9.3) 


h 


( 0 . 6 ) 


58 


( 10 . 1 ) 


Technical 


110 


(3U.3) 


203 


( 28 . 0 ) 


69 


(12.1) 


Office 


67 


( 20 . 9 ) 


207 


(28.3) 


2U3 


(U2.6) 


Graduate Status 
Graduate 


295 


( 91 . 9 ) 


701 


^. 7 ) 


328 


( 92 . 3 ) 


Lropout 


26 


( 8 . 1 ) 


2U 


( 3 . 3 ) 


I44 


( 7 . 7 ) 


Sex 

Male 


19U 


(60. U) 


UO 3 


( 55 . 6 ) 


281 


(U9.1) 


Female 


127 


( 39 . 6 ) 


322 


(i^J+.U) 


291 


( 50 . 9 ) 


Ms. 

Mean 


25. 


8 


25 








Standard Leviation 


6. 


1 


6.5 


— 




Range 


21-55 yi?s. 


20- 


■61 yrs. 


— 




Marital Status 
Single 


108 


( 33 . 6 ) 


287 


( 39 . 6 ) 


28U 


(U9.6) 


Married 


196 


(61.1) 


UI 7 


(57.5) 


267 


(46.7) 


Other 


1? 


( 5 . 3 ) 


21 


( 2 . 9 ) 


21 


( 3 . 7 ) 


Race 

White 


289 


( 90 . 0 ) 


66h 


( 91 . 6 ) 


535 


( 93 . 5 ) 


Hon- white 


32 


( 10 . 0 ) 


61 


(8.U) 


37 


(6.5) 



*Figuxes in parentheses refer to percentages. 
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table III. 2 

AVEB-AGE AGE OP POST-HIGH SCHOOL AHI) JimOR COLLEGE GRABHATES 

BY PROGRAM AREA 





Po st- 

High School 


Junior College 


Average for 
Program^ 


Trade and Industrial 


23-91+ 


25-57 


22.61 


Di stributive 


23 - 01 + 


23-08 


22-16 


Hebl :h 


30.11 


28.50 


29.07 


Agriculture 


23*51 


22-92 


22.21+ 


Technical 


2I+-35 


25-i+8 


2I+.07 


Office 


22.89 


23.99 


22.11 



*The average s ±’o r program contain, the secondary vocational graduates' 
average age of 21# 



approxi)mately 25 years for each- Nonetheless, as seen in Table III-l, 
there is a wide range of ages in both samples, and, as seen in Table 
III. 2, junior college griiduates in Health, Trade and Industrial, and 
Technical programs are on the average older than those in Distributive, 
j an^ Agriculture programs- Somewhat the same age pattern is 
found among the post “high sc;i.'j^.;l graduates with the exception that 
those in. Trade and Industrial programs are closer to the average age 
of the sample. 

Sex 

In the total sample used for regression analyses, males 
constituted 5U-3 P®^ cent, females Ui>*7 P®^ cent- As is seen in 
Table III-l, however, males represent a larger proportion of the junior 
QoHege sample and a slightly smaller proportion of the high school 



vocational sample. There is a notable distinction in se.x ^own by- 
program area (see App.Tbl. 2). Whereas males are clearly the dominant 
group in Trade and Industrial programs and in Agriculture and Technical 
programs, females predominate in Office programs and they constitute all 
but a handfiil of respondents in our sample of graduates in He.;lth pro-- 
grams. Althou^ males constitute a large proportion of the total sample 
in Distributive programs at the high school and post-high school levels, 
the male predominance in Distributive programs is especially notable at 
the j-unior college level. 

Marital Status 

In the total sample, were married and 1+1-9 were single- 

As is seen in Table III-l, this ratio was reversed only at the hi^ 
school vocational level, and in the junior college sample over 60 per 
cent were married- Reflecting sex and age differences, there are 
notable differences in the percentage of married respondents in the 
various program areas (App-Tbl. 2). Married respondents predominated 
in Health, Agricultirre, Technical and Office programs, but they were 
in a minority in Trade and Industrial programs, and were equally 
represented with single respondents in Distributive programs- 

Whereas women were more likely to be married and men more 
likely to be single at the high school level, in both vocational and 
academic programs (see Table III -3), at the post-high school and 
junior college levels mai?ried respondents predominated among both men 



and women. 



2h 



2 able III. 3 



lyfllTAL status and SEX OP SAtWLE BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
(M K Male; P = Female — percentages)* 



Marital Post.. Junior 

Status 5i^.. School College 

M p M P 



Ei^ School Secondary 

Vocational Academic 

M P M P 



Single 36 U6 27 57 ^+3 

Married S7 59 52 65 40 5*^ 

Other 1 5 2 7 3 5 

*Totals moy^iot^'^d to 100 per cent due to rounding. 



■^0 



26 

3 



47 

51 

1 



Race 

Our Sample of respondents was overwhelmingly'' vAiite, with only 
8 per cent U-on-white. The racial composition was roughly similar at 
each of the school levels, with a sli^tly greater proportion of 
v^tes at the high school vocational level, as compared with post- 
high school and junior college samples. By prograjn area, the only 
sizable number of hon-^diites were found in Trade and Industrial, and 
the percentage of hon-^tes was especially small in Agriculture, 

Office and Distributive education. At the junior college level, these 
racial patterns were also noted, with some concentration of non-whites 
in Trade an-cl- Industrial and in Health programs (see Table III. 4)* 

As mi^t be expected, non-whites in the total sample were found 
primarily ih the cities rather than the rural aa:eas or the suburbs 
(App.Tbl. 2)( and the regional breakdown found that they were some- 
what more heavily concentrated in the Vest and the South, as compared 
with the Northeast and North Central areas. 



TJffiLE III.U 

RACE OP RESPOEDENTS BY JUITCOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 
(in percentages) 



Program 


Negro 


White 


Other 


Trade and Industry 


10.7 


88.5 


0.8 


Pi stributive 


3.6 


95. U 


1.0 


Health 


9.1 


90.2 


0.7 


Agriculture 


1.5 


95.9 


2.6 


Technical 


2-0 


89.0 


9.0 


Office 


1-U 


90.7 


7.9 



25 



Socio-Economic Backgroimd 

The education and occupation of the nrsspondents* paxents can be 
utilized a measure of their socio-economic backgrotnad. As can be 
seen in T bie respondents in the junior collfe^^e and hi^ school 

academic samples have fathers with higher levels of educational achieve- 
ment than those in the hi^ school or post-high school vocational 
samples. Whereas approximately one-fifth of the respondents in the 
junior coll*, ... and hi^ school academic samples had fathers with more 
than a high school education, in the two vocational school samples the 
corresponding percentages axe ll|..10 and 10.60. 

There are also interesting differences in the educational level 
of the respondents* fathers when the samples at each school level are 
broken down by program area (see Appendix Tables 3> U and 5)* 

At the junior college level, almost one-third of the graduates from 
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2.&BLE III -5 

FA3?HERS* EDTTCJ^ION BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
( Percent eiges) 



Fathers* 

Education 


POot- 

High Sc:hool 


Junior 

College 


School 

Vocational 


High School 
Academic 


5*8 years 


39.55 


30. 5 U 


32.45 


25-67 


9-11 years 


1 U.U 7 


16-59 


24.28 


35.63 


school 


31.86 


32. Uo 


32.66 


35.63 


More than high 


school li(..10 


20. U 7 


10.60 


19.92 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Chi Square significaat at -001- 



Technical programs had fathers who had achieved more than a hi^ school 
education, as compared with less than one-fourth of those from Health 
and Agrictiltuxe programs, and less than one-fifth of those who had 
graduated ir^ the other program areas- For graduates from high school 
and post-hi^ school vocational programs, on the other hand, the 
fathers of those from Distributive programs had the hipest levels of 
education. At all school levels, the proportion of fathers \dth more 
than a hi^ school education was lowest for graduates from Trade and 
Industry programs, ranging from 9 per cen-^ at ti'ie hi^ school vo- 
cational level to 16-2 per cent at the atanior college level- 

The fathers of j\xnior college graduates also held jobs on their 
way up the occupational ladder, as compared to fathers of graduates of 
high school and post-hi^ school vocational programs- As seen in 
Tables III-6, III*? and III-8, in the majority of progcain areas, the 
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proportion of professional, technical and managerial occupations was 
greater at the junior college level than at the post-high school and 
high school levels. This is especially notable for those graduating 
from technical programs, where almost one-fourth of the fathers of 
junior college graduates held professional or technical positions in 
contrast with only 10 per cent of the fathers of students in the post- 
iii^ school and high school programs. Similarly, at the other end of 
the occupational scale, a smaller proportion of the fathers of junior 
ollege graduates were in service and unskilled occupations in the 
majority of program areas, as compared with the fathers of high school 
graduate s. The jccupational pattern at the po st— high school level wat\ 
closer to the junior college pattern. 

One notable feature of the socio-economic background of the 
graduates is the preponderance of skilled manual occupations held by 
their fathers. Thi-s is especially marked in the case of the graduates 
of hi^ school vocational programs, where the father of over one-third 
of the graduates of Trade and Industry, Technical and Office programs 
were skilled workers. However, family background in the skilled manual 
trades was also significant among the graduates of post-high school ai^d 
junior college programs. The major exception is found among graduates 
of agricultural programs. At the high school and post-high school levels, 
over half of the agricultural graduates had a farming background, and at 
the junior college level 46.5 P^r cent of the fathers were farmers. 

It is of some interest to note that over a third of the fathers 
of graduates of Distribution education programs were employed n- managers 
or proprietors. Although the proportion from this occupational baclz^TCound 



is not as high for post -high, school and hi.gh school vocational graiduates 
(approximately 20 per cent), at these school levels, too, the proportion 
of fathers vxho are managers or proprietors was greater for graduates in 
Distributive education than in the other program areas. 

These findings are generally confirmed by the data on the socio- 
economic index (using the KOP.C scale) of the father *s occupation (see 
Appendix Tables 5? ^ ?)• Por most of the program areas, the occu- 

pations of fathers of junior college graduates place them in a higher 
socio-economic status than the fathers of post-high school anr hi^ 
school vocational graduates. The fathers of graduates from Technical 
and Distributive programs tended to have a reaitively high socio- 
economic occupational status, and the fathers of graduates of Agri- 
culture and Trade end Industry programs tended to have a relatively 
low position on the socio-economic occupational index. 

The mother’s education and occupation may also have some influ- 
ence on the achievement orientation and social status of their children. 
As is seen in Tables III. 9? II 1. 10 and III .11, the mothers of junior 
college and post-high school vocational graduates had achieved a higher 
.-evel cl education than those in the high school vocatiTonal programso 
This is especially notable in the Technical and Agricultural programs, 
where the educational level of the graduates’ mothers was relatively 
high at the junior college and post -high school levels but not markedly 
higher than in other programs at the high school level. As in the case 
of the father’s education level, the educational <^vement of mothers 
of graduates from Agricultural programs at the junior college and post- 
high school level was relatively high, as compared with the mother’s 
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TABLE III. 11 
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educational level for graduates of ^igriciatural programs in tie higSr 
school?. 

Approximately one-third of the mo -"hers of post-hi^ graduates 
were working at the time of the inteoTview, and U2 per cout of the mothers 
of high school graduates were employed. At both school levels, the 
largest proportion of professionally or technically employed mothers was 
found among graduates o.WgricultToral programs (33 Ver cent for post- 

V 

high school graduates and 2^ per cent for high school graduates). 
Relatively large percentages of the mothers were employed in clerical 
occupations and relatively few were employed iln unskilled occupations 
(see Appendix Tables 8 and 9) • 

The socio- economic index cn irbe occupations of employed mothers 
was considerably higher than that of employed fathers for graduates at 
both hi^ school and post high school vocational levels (see Appendix 
Tables 10 and 11 ) . At the post-high school level, over half of the 
mothers of the students in Distributive and Agricultural programs were 
in occupations with a NORG rating of 60 or more, whereas fathers with 
occupational ratings in this category constituted 35 per cent of Dis— 
tributi-ve graduates and only 10 per cent of .Agricultural graduates. 

It is seen, then, that students entering and graduating from 
particular programs and particular lervels of vocational —technical 
education come from var;y^ing socio-economi.c backgrottnds. The educational 
auid occupation^*! status of their pareixi;s has some inflTience in meeting 
thc^ toward post-high school vocational schools or junior colleges, and 
it has influenced their choice of specific program areas. As is dis- 
cussed in subsequent chapters, these differences in socio-economic 
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backgrovoid may al £!0 have influenced the results of the "fidents 
vocati onal-t ohni cal education. 



Personal Characteristics of Junior Coll ege Dropouts 

Althou^. dropouts are not included in this evaluation of 
vocational-technical education, it is constructive to draw some com- 
parisons -between the personal characteristics of dropouts and graauatcs. 
Comparisons of their educational experience and post-vocational ex- 
perience is discussed in su-fasequent chapters. 

At the junior college level, there were no marked differences 
■between dropouts and graduates wi.th respect to sex ratio and age; how- 
ever the graduates had a sligJitly higiier proportion of married 
respondents. As is seen in Table III. 12, the socio-economic status of 
the dropouts and graduates as measured by father’s education and occu- 
pation, are also quite similar. With regard to education, the findings 
run somewhat counter to expectations: the fathers of Trade and Industry, 

Health and Office program dropouts had sli^itly more years of education 



than the fathers of graduates from these programs. However, the 
differences are seldom large enou^ to be statistxcally sxgnxfxcant. 

The differences between the socio-economic index of father's 
occupation for dropouts and graduates is also relatively small. How- 
ever, where differences occun they are in accordance with customary 
assumptions, except for the graduates of Health programs where the 
occupational index for fathers of dropouts was hi^er than that of 
graduites. The most marked difference wa.) found among graduates of 
Office programs where the fathers of grv.duates had an occupational 
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Office programs 



score of 39.5 in compaLrison with the occur a-tionJil index of 3 I .2 for 



the fathers of Oxopouts^ 



TABLE III. 12 



o jCIO-ECOWOMIC STATCS op BBOPO0TS .AM GRiDTJATES, BY PROGRAM 
(Junior College Level) 



Program 


Dropouts 




Graduates 


Father *s Median Years of Education 


Trade and Indus t:cy 


11.8 




10.3 


Bijstribative Education 


11.8 




11.8 


Health 


12.0 




11.2 


Agricul-^’ire 


11.6 




11.6 


Technioai 


11*9 




11.9 


Office 


11.7 




10.9 


Father’s Mediaj.i Occupational Score 


Trade and Indus tory 


Less than 


30 


30.8 


Distributive Education 






U 3-6 


Health 


35.0 




31.9 


Agr' c\ilture 


LesB that?. 


30 


Less than 30 


Ttchnioal 


i+3.9 




1 + 4.3 


Office 


31.2 




39.5 




38 




CHAPTEl:'^ IV 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE AND STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Althou^ the priTicipal focus of this study is on the post- 
vocational employment and income experience of vocational -technical 
graduates, some useful infoimiation was gathered on the schools' 
attendants and on the educational experience of the graduates while 
enrolled ir. their vocationaJ. -technical programs. These characteristics 
are discussed in this c^hapter, along with factors explaining the dropouts 
from the voca^;ional-tecl:^i.ic programs and the graduates' attitua b 
toward their vocational -education and preparation for their subsequent 
careers. 

Regional and Urban -Rural Setting of Schools 

Eor thj3! sample used in the regression analyses of subsequent 
chapters, graduates were drawn from schtcols divided into four regions. 

A '>proximately one— third of the sample of respondents had graduated from 
..chools in the North Central regioa, and a little over one-fourth from 
schools in the West (see Appendix Tbl.2)^ A little over one— fifth were 
" 7 om schools in the South and the remainder were drawn freu schools in 
the Northeast. These regional patterns differed by the school levels 
and samples, however, as seen ir. Table IV. 1. Whereas over US per cant 
of the post- secondary graduates came from schools in the North Central 
region, only I8.9 per cent and 21.9 per cent, respectively, of the 
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TiiELE IV. i 

PER CENT OP SiUy[PLE AT EACH SCHOOL LEVEL, HY RBCIOJT 



Region 


Po st- 

Hi^ School 


Junj.or 

College 


Hig}:i Cohool 
Vocational 


Hi^ School 
Ac ado 


West 


1J4..10 


5:1 .78 


19.30 


19.16 


No2Ttheast 


16-75 


24-65 


24.39 


11.88 


North Central 


U 5-22 


13.91 


21.95 


34.87 


South 


23 - 9 U 


4-65 


34-36 


34.10 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


loo. 00 


Chi Square significant at . 001 . 








junior college 


and hi^ school vocational 


graduates came 


from schools 


in this region. 


Over half of the 


junior 


college graduates came from 



schools in the West, and Over one-thdrd of the hig^ school vocatiojiajL 
graduates came from schools in, the South. Southern school 0 We^e also 
relatively impox'tant in the distribution of the high school aoadeniic 
sample, \*n.th a little over one-third from that region and an equal 
proportion from the North Central- region. There was no si^if leant 
difference between the regional distribution of the total initial 
sample and the sample as reduced for purposes of regression analysis- 

As is seen in the Appendix tabulations on regional di ^ytribution> 
graduates from Trade and Indastrj' programs were predominantly from the 
North C.antral region, Li^ributive program graduates were oc-noent^ated 
in the Northeast, Health program graduates wer^ pri m arily fcoca the West 
and South, Agricultural program graduates predominantly from ■'be North 
Central region, the largest group of Technical program graduates was 



ho 



from the Vest, and Office program graduates were primarily from the 
Noirth Centra?- region and the Vest- 

^•?hile the regional distribution of mal ^ graduates corresponded 
closely tc that of the total sample, there was a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of female graduates from schools in the West, and a somewhat 
smaller proportion from z>ie Worth Central region as compared with males 
and the total sample. 

Ibr purposes of enalyBis, the school settings from which the 
samples were drawn were divided into five categories; rural, medium* 
size citie.,, large cities, very lax cities and suhiirhs. As is seen 
in App.Tbl= 1 , most of the graduates from rural schools were in the 
Worth Central region, the schools in medium-size cities were pre- 
dominantly in the Northeast and North Central regions, the schools in 
large cities were primarily in the South and Vest, the schools in very 
large cities were primarily in the Vest and North Central regions, and 
th© fTuh urban schools were predominantly in the Vest e^id South. Both 
regional locations end urban-rural settings were used as explanatory 
variables in the regression analyses of follow-up experience in the 
labor market. 

Althou^ graduates of the three levels of vocational- technical 
programs v/ere generally distributed throu^out the categories of urban- 
rural settings, 2.0 post-hi^ school graduaias were included from schools 
in v£ _ge cities. However, over half were drawn from schools in 
medium and large cities. (See Appen.Tbl. 1.) Of the 3h9 graduates in- 
cluded in the sample from rural schools, those coming from post-high 
school and hi^ school programs predominated. The largest numbers of 







U1 

junior college graduates included in the sample were from colleges in 
very large and medixun-size cities, with approximately one-fifth coming 
from colleges located in the suburbs.’^ 

Reasons for Enrolling in a Post-Higdx School Vocational Program 

Mhen a^ed why they chose a post-higji school vocations! course, 
the respondents gave a wide variety of reasons and the pattern of re- 
sponses differed according to the program from which they graduated. As 
seen in Table IV. a substantial number chose to enroll in a secondary 
vocational school because of a new career interest, and this factor was 
especially important in the case of those in Health programs, and in 
Trade r* d Industry programs. However, more respondents, overall, 
stressed the increased earnings which they hoped would stem from 
their vocational -technical training. Almost i|2 per cent of the graduates 
from Office programs and almost 30 percent for those in Technical pro- 
grams stressed the desire to improve their earning ability. 

Reasons for Enrolling in a Junior College 

In surveying the junior college graduates, stress was placed on 
their reasons for selecting a junior college rather than a four-year 
school. Althou^ the proportions giving this reason varied from program 
to program— with a high of 67*1 cent for the Health group as com- 
pared to only 34*5 P®^ cent of the Office graduates— it was the dominant 
reason for all program graduates except AgricultiP?e, where the selection 

*More detail on the characteristics of the junior colleges in- 
cluded in thin study can be found in the report prepared by the Bureau 
of Social Science Research. Data on junior colleges include racial 
composition, students* residential arrangements, entrance requirements, 
limitation of facilities, staff, per person cost, and growth of junior 
colleges. 
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of the junior college for its convenient location was equally popular. 
From Table IV. 3, which ^ows the reasons given for selecting the junior 
Qollege by program type? it car. be seen that financial reasons were 
cited by fewer than one-fourth of the respondents from every program. 
Unancial reasons are seen as being more important by graduates from 
the distributive Education and Office programs; over a fifth of these 
respondents said that they had selected a junior college instead of a 
four** year college because they could not afford the expense that would 
have been involved in attending the latter. It is worth noting that 
these are not graduates of especially low socio-economic status; in 
fact, their fathers are more often in higher status jobs. However, it 
is possible that these graduates, many of \fhom have ties in the business 
world and who aspire to business occupations, are more **money oriented" 
than students who are more "task oriented" (Technical, Health and Trade 
and Industry students) and were primarily interested in programs which 
could satisfy their work interests. Eor the agricultural students, 
many of whom come from rural and isolated locations, the convenience 
of a local college may have both financial and psychological ad- 
vantages. 

In this respect, the dropouts differed rather ^arply from the 
graduates. As is seen in Table IV. appreciably higher proportions in 
every program type chose the two-year college because of locational 
advantages; special program interest, the main motivator of graduates, 
was more rarely present among dropouts. 

Socio-economic status, as inferred from the father* s educational 
and occupational status, was not seen to be related to the reasons why 



T^LE IV. 3 






REASON FOR ENROLLING IN JRin:OR COLLEGE, BY RROGRAM 



(in percental s) 


Program 


Sample 

Size 


Interest 

in 

Specific 

Program 


Conven. 

Location 


Could 
not afrd. 
U-yi. 
Collcige 


Other 


Total 


Trade & Industry 


135 


51.1 


28.9 


12.6 


7.1+ 


100-0 


ListrilDutive 

Education 


193 


37-3 


15.0 


20.7 


26.9 


100.0 


Health 


26k 


67.1 


15.9 


12.1 


U.9 


100.0 


Agriculture 


270 


37.8 


38.5 


13.7 


10.0 


100.0 


Technical 


216 


U8.6 


25.7 


13-9 


11.8 


100.0 


Office 


139 


3U6 


28.8 


2U-5 


12.2 


100.0 






TABLE IV. U 








REASON 


FOR SELECTING JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTEAD OF 

four-year college, by program 

(in uercentases) 




Program 

and 

Groups 


Sample 

Size 


Special 

Program 

Interest 


Location 


Pinancial 


Other 


Total 


Trade & Industry 
Dropout 
Graduate 


17 

135 


17-6 

51.1 


U7-1 

28.9 


5.9 

21.6 


29. u 

7.U 


100.0 

100.0 


Distributive Ed. 
Dropout 
Graduate 


16 

193 


18. 7 
37-3 


25.0 

15.0 


31.3 

20.7 


25.0 

26.9 


100.0 

100.0 


Health 

Dropout 

Graduate 


26U 


I4+-U 

67-1 


30.6 

15-9 


8.3 

12.1 


16. 7 
4-9 


100.0 

100.0 


Agric^ilture 

Dropout 

Graduate 


26 

270 


30.8 

37.8 


U6.2 

38.5 


3.8 

13.7 


19.2 

10.0 


100.0 

lCO-0 


Technical 

Dropout 

Graduate 


20 

216 


20.0 

U8.6 


60.0 

25.7 


15.5 

13.9 


5.0 

11.8 


100.0 

100.0 


Office 

Drojout 

Graduate 


25 

139 


20.0 

3k6 


40.0 

28.8 


2J+.0 

2k6 


16.0 

12.2 


100.0 

100.0 



the graduates selected a junior college instead of a four-year school. 
Simil-arly, graduates with less educated fathers did not cite financial 
reasons for selecting junior college more so thax^i the others did. In 
all fields, students* choices and decisions do not seem to he immedi- 
ately motivated by the financial and social status of their families. 

No doubt the status had a pervasive influence during the student’s 
childhood and adolescence and together with other :X- >rs influenced 
his career goals and aspirations; however, it would be a serious over- 
simplification to view the junior college attender— especially the 
student who enrolls in an occupational program— as being primarily 
there because he cannot afford to attend a four-year college. 

Reasons for Selecting Vocationa: bourse 

Althou^ students in hi chool and post-hi^ school 
vocational programs selected tl vocational course because of their 
work-oriented interests, they \ :e generally motivated by the at- 
tractions of the type of work : .ther than by knowledge of specific pay 
or working condj.tions of the employment which, mi^t result. As is seen 
in Tables an^ 4*6, hobby interests played some part in the decision- 
making process, especially at the hi^ school level, but work motivation 
predominated, and the general attractiveness of the type of work was 
especially important for students in Health, Office, Agriculture and 

Distributive programs at the hi^ school level, and in Health and 
Distributive programs at the post-hi^ school level- Relatively few 
of the students chose their vocational course because of the advice of 
parents, counselors, teachers or employers, with the exception of those 
who enrolled in Technical courses at the higb school level, where 
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TABLE IV . 5 

REASON FOR SELECTING PARTICULAR HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL COURSE, 

BY PROGRAM 



Program 


Sampl’' 

size 




Reason 


(±n percent ages r 






Ho'b'hy 

in^.. 


Attract . 

to type 

Ui. V/Ori: 


Advice 

of 

pm . - 


Advice 

of 


Advice 

of 

':^rr oAax' 


trade 8 = IND. 


200 


20.0 


66.5 


6.0 


J +.5 


3.0 


100 


BISTRIBUTIVE 


70 


5.7 


77.1 


7.1 


h -3 


5.7 


100 


HEALTH 


17 


11.8 


88.2 


0 


0 


0 


100 


agriculture 


82 


13.U 


78.1 


2 .U 


3.7 


2.1+ 


100 


TBCiHNIOAL 


63 


27.0 


57.1 


U .8 


11.1 


0 


100 


OFFICE 


2J+6 


2.9 


8 J +.6 


5.3 


6.1 


.8 


100 



■^Pexcenijages 3 D 3 Y iio't equal 100 due “fco xouuding. 



11 per cent indicated that the advice of the counselor had influenced 
their choice. Among the students at the post-high school level, pre- 
vious job experience was an important motivating factor only in the 
case of Agriculture programs where over one-foTirth indicated that pre- 
vious experience was the reason for their selecting that course of 
study. 

Even thou^ good, pay and. working conditions were seldom cited 
as a reason for choosing the vocational course even at the post-high 
school level, these factors were relatively more important for students 
in Technical piograms (l 5.7 per cent). Trade and Industry programs 
(13.7 per cent) and Office programs (1O.8 per cent), than in the case 



of students in other vocational programs. 
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In contrast vrLth the joh-related (alheit not pay-related) moti- 
vation of hi^ school and post-hi^ school students in selecting their 
vocational course, the decision of junior college students to take- a 
vocational course or program vra-s not primarily joh-related. EW-en thcu^ 
junior college students who select an occupational program may have a 
fairly definite idea about the type of work they wish to pursue after 
graduation, most of them undertake the college vocational program in 
order to become better-educated, rather than to acquire skills that 
will give them entry into a particular job or advancement in a field 
of work. Given the choices shown in Table IV.?, over half of the 
graduates from every program chose the vague "wanted additional edu- 
cation" category as the reason for selecting their college course. 

The number giving this reason ranged from 75-7 per cent of the gradu- 
ates in Office programs to ^0 per cent of those in Health programs. 

Over one-fifth of the graduates in Agriculture and Technical programs 
gave career advancement as a reason for choosing their college vo- 
cational course, but job entry as a reason for enrolling in vocational 
courses was rarely mentioned except in the case of Health gxsduates, 
where more than 27 per cent cited this reason for their choice. 

The detail on the hi^ school curriculum which had been followed by 
the junior college graduates and the length of their junior college 
vocational course, as additional factors influencing their choice, can 
he found in the report prepared hy the Bureau of Social Science Research. 

Respondents' totings of the Q uality of Instruction 

When asked to rate the quality of their hi^ school vocational 
instruction, students gave especially hi^ ratings to the inst...ction in 
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TABLE IV. 7 

EEASOiT K)R SELECTING JDNIOR COLLEGE VOCATIONAL COURSE, BY PROGRAM 



Reasons (in percentages) 

Wanted To Get To Enter 



Program 


Sample 

Size 


Additional 

Education 


Ahead 
:ja Field 


Joh 


Other 


Total 


TRJLDE & lED. 


134 


60 . 5 


14.8 


15.7 


9.0 


100 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


185 


65.4 


18.9 


6.5 


9.2 


100 


HEALTH 


256 


50.4 


14.1 


27.7 


7.8 


100 


l; 

AGRI CULTURE 


266 


62.4 


22,2 


5.2 


10.2 


100 


TECHNICAL 


240 


52.1 


21.7 


16.3 


9.9 


100 


OEPICB 


136 


75.7 


9.6 


8.8 


5.9 


100 



Health programs, where ^0 per cent rated instruction as 'texoellent," and 
29 per cent rated it as 'feood," and in Technical programs, where U 6 per 
cent gave an 'fexcellent' rating and UO per cent a rating of 'feood." Al- 
thou^ respondents who had graduated from Office programs gave fewer 
ratings of "excellent", over three-fourths felt that the instruction 
was either "good" or "excellent". Similar ratings were given by re- 
spondents who had graduated from Trade and Industry programs. 

Whereas the ratings were high i» all of the programs, with at 
least half of the respondents giving ratings in the two hipest cate- 
gories, there was a somewhat hi^er proportion of "poor" and "fair" of 
the vocational instruction in Distributive and Agricultural programs 
at the hi^ school level than in the other programs (Table TV. 8 ). 

The ratings for the quality of hi^ school academic instruction, 
which were taken along with the students' vocational courses, were also 
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relatively M^. However, a smaller proportion of the graduates from 
programs in Trade and Industry, Distributive, Agriculture and Technical 
fields rated the quality of their academic instruction as "excellent" 
as compared with the quality of vocational instruction rated hy graduates 
from these program areas. Just as in the case of the quality of vo- 
cational instruction, the quality of academic instruction was given the 
Mgiiest proportion of "excellent" ratings hy graduates from Health pro- 
grams at the high school level (see Table IV. 9)* ^ the other iiand, 

respondents who graduated from Agricultur-e ]irograms at the high school 
level gave a relatively low proportion of "excellent" ratings for 
academic instruction as they did in the case of the quality of their 
vocational instruction. 

At the junior college level? students in eve^ry program ga-ve 
higher ratings to their vocational instruction -chan to the academic 
subjects which were part of their ciorriculum (Table IV. lO). The great 
majority of the resptndents (over 80 per cent) in every program felt 
that the quality of vocational instmiction idiich they received was 
"good" or "excellent". In contrast with the hi^ school response, the 
most enthusiasm at the junior college lavel was foiind in the Agri- 
culture group, with almost two-thirds reporting that the vocational 
instruction they received was "excellent". However, as in the case of 
the hi^ school response, the graduates of Agriculture programs were 
somewhat less enthusiastic about the academic instruction they had 
received. The ratings given by graduates of Health programs at the 
junior college level also indicated a considerable satisfaction with 
their vocational instruction, and only sli^tly less satisfaction with 
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RESPONDENTS’ RATINGS OF QUALITY OF HIGI- ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION, BY PROGRAM 
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TABLE lY.lO 
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5U 

the academic instruction, similar to the findings at the hi^ school 
level. 

Unlike the hi^ school response, the largest proportion of 
"poor" or "fair" ratings in the junior college sample was given by 
graduates of Trade and Industry programs, with almost one xn fxve givxng 

a rating in these two low categories. 

Althou^ ratings of the quality of academic instruction were 
also generally favorable at the junior college level, with no more 
than 25 per cent of the respondents iu any one field reporting xt to 
be either "poor" or "fair", there were fewer "excellent" ratings than 
in the case of vocational instruction. Here, too, there were differ- 
ences by program area, however. Whereas close to 50 per cent of the 
Health graduates rated their academic instruction as "excellent", only 
16.6 per cent of the graduates of Distributive programs gave this hi^ 
rating to their academic instraction. 

Respondents^ Ratings of High Sch ool an ^ 

When asked to give an overall rating of the quality of their 
hi^ school or junior college, greater variance was found in the case 
of the junior college responses than for those graduated from hi^ 
school vocational programs. At the high school level (Table IV. ll), 
those giving their school the hipest rating ranged from 50 per cent 
of the graduates of Technical programs to 3^-9 per cent of graduates 
of Distributive programs. At the junior college level (Table IV. 12), 
the range of hipest ratings was from 6? per cent for graduates of 
Agriculture programs to 15.5 per cent of those who graduated from 
Distributive education programs. In contrast with the junior college 
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TABLE IV. 12 

RESPOIIBENTS^ OVERALL RATINGS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE, BY PROGRAM 

(Percentages) 



Program 


Sample 

Size 


Low 


Eating 

Medium 


Hi^ 


Total 


AGRICTJLTUEE 


275 


6.5 


36.5 


67.0 


100.0 


HEALTH 


265 


10 .2 


29.4 


60. 1 ). 


100.0 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 


136 


11.8 


la 


47.0 


100,0 


TECHNICAL 


2 U 5 


20.4 


35.5 




100.0 


OFFICE 


139 


25.9 


51.1 


23.0 


100.0 


DISTRIBUTITO 


193 


32.6 


51.8 


15.5 


100.0 



response, the lowest overall rating of hi^ schools was given by re- 
spondents who had graduated from Agriculture programs, with only one- 
third giving a "high*' rating and 35 per cent giving a »low" rating. 

Bissatisfaction of the respondents with their junior college 
(low overall rating) was greatest when the respondent was enrolled in 
a program where the opposite sex predominated. The Agriculture and 
Health fields, with their almost exclusively male and female re- 
spondents, had the greatest number of dissatisfied ratings. As is 
seen in Table IV. 13 , men in the predominantly female Office program 
were more dissatisfied than women (32.2 per cent vg. 21.9 per cent 
rating the college "low")^ and women in the predominantly male Tech- 
nical program were more dissatisfied than men (30*7 per cent compared 
to 19 • 2 per cent with "low” ratings). 
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TABLE IV. 13 

BESPommrs^ overall eaxh^gs of juitior college, by sex aid program 



Overall Ratings 

Program Sample (Percentages) 



and Sex 


Size 


Low 


Medium 




Total 


TRADE & HOTSTRY 


Male 


116 


12.1 


U2.2 


45.7 


100.0 


Female 


18 


- 


- 


- 


- 


DISTEIBUTTVE 


Male 


158 


31-7 


52.5 


15.8 


100.0 


Female 


35 


37.1 


1 ^ 8.6 


li |.3 


100.0 


HEALTH 


Male 


h 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Female 


259 


10.4 


30.1 


59.5 


100.0 


AGRICUITOEE 


Male 


263 


6.8 


26.6 


65.5 


100.0 


Female 


12 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TECHNICAL 


Male 


218 


19.3 


35.3 


45.5 


100.0 


Female 


26 


20.7 


34.6 


34.7 


100 . G 


OFFICE 


Male 


56 


32.2 


< ' 

1 - 




iUU.u 


Fernale 


82 


21.9 


5 l .9 


23.2 


100.0 



There were interesting differences between the ratings given 
by dropouts and graduates at the junior college level. With few ex- 
ceptions, the dropouts tended to rate the schools lower than the 
graduates in all categories.* 



^Further detail on the ratings of junior college graduates 
concerning such specific aspects of their schools as physical con- 
ditions, instructional facilities, guidance and counseling, ar;d 
reputation of the college in the community, can be found in tLe 
report prepared by the Bureau of Social Science Research. 
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Restioniients ■ Rating of Preparation f o r ?irst Fall-tijDe_ Jglj , 

As can te seen the summary tahulation (Table IV.lU), even thou^ 
a substantial proportion of the graduates at each school level took a 
job in a field unrelated to their vocational-technical course, those 
whose first employment was in the field of their training gave hi#x 
ratings to the preparation they he'd received for their first full- 
time job. Only a handful at each level felt that the vocational- 
technical course had not prepared them very vfell for their initial 
employment. Almost none responded that their prepara-ion had been 
"poor". The proportion of higji school vocational graduates who felt 
that they had been exceptionally well prepared for their first job was 
relatively low because of the large number who obtained employment in 
fields unrelated to their vocational course. Vhen the latter group 
omitt-d. (Table 1 -li) -md anc -.._,7 _ progi. ar..a, ^t is seen 

that the relatively small number of graduates from Health programs 
remaining in the reduced sample gave the higihest ratings to then- 
preparation for ‘full-time employment. A relati'aly small number of 
high school vocational graduates from AigrioulWe programs felt that 
they were exceptionally well prepared for therr f' rst full-time job 
(20.5 per cent), and a relatively large percermagf? (l 5 - 4 ) felt that 
they were either not well prepared or very poc fLy prepared for their 
first employment - 

At the post-hi^ school vocational le'^ ' » it is again found 
that the graduates generally f el that they vau,. well prepared for 
their first jobs, regardless of program area '.aee Tahxe IV. 16). How- 
ever, there were significant variations in resjonse by program area. 
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TABLE IV, lU 

HOW WELL VOCATIONAL TRAHTING PEEPAEEL GRAOTATES OF EACH 
SCHOOL LEVEL FOR THEIR FIRST FOLL-TIME JOBS 
(Percentages) 



Preparation 


Post 

Hi^ School 


Junior 

College 


Higji School 
Vocational 


Exceptionally well 


3U.ilJ4 


26.^6 


15-97 


Well 


1+3.07 


U5-78 


29-05 


Not very well 


2-1+7 


3-59 


3.00 


Poor 


.00 


•31 


• U3 


Unrelated Field 


20.02 


23-75 


51.'^'^ 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 





Chi Square significant at .001. 



Those who felt that they were exceptionally well prepared for their 
first full-time job ranged from 62.4 per cent of the post-hi^ school 
graduates in Health programs to a low of 20 per cent of the post-hi^ 
school graduates in Agriculture programs. There was also a relatively 
low proportion of graduates fcom Distributive programs who felt that 
they were exceptionally well prepared and a relatively hi^ proportion 
felt that they were not well prepared for their first job. 

There were such variations in the evaluations of preparation 
for employment by program area among junior college respondents 
(Table IV, 17), Here, too, as in the case of hi^ school and post- 
hi^ school vocational graduates, those who had graduated from junior 
college programs in the Health field gave the hipest rating to their 
preparation for full-time employment, with ii4*5 pe^: cent saying that 
they were exceptionally well prepared and ^2,1 per cent saying that 
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= 35. U (df = 15) 

significant at .001 level 
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they were well prepared for their first full-time joh. Also, as in the 
case of high school and post-hi^ school vocational graduates, a smaller 
proportion of those in Agriculture programs at the junior college level 
(29.3 per cent) felt that they were exceptionally well prepared for 
their initial employment. 

Conclusion 

The graduates of vocational-technical programs in our sample 
were generally well satisfied with their educational experience, re- 
gardless of the program area in which they had been enrolled. The 
majority of respondents rated the quality of their instruction at hi^ 
levels and felt that the schools and colleges from which they had 
graduated were hi^* quality. More important, with the exception of 
the hi^ school graduates who took first jobs in fields uiAr elated to 
their training, the overwhelming majority oT the graduates felt that 
they had been well prepared for their first full-time jobs. 

However, there were significant variations in the gradixates* 
satisfaction when comparisons were made by school level and by program 
area. On the whole, junior college graduates tended to be more satis- 
fied with their educational experience than the graduates of post- 
hi^ school vocational programs, and these, in turn, were more satis- 
fied than the graduates of hi^ school programs. There were exceptions 
in particular program areas, however. 

Generally, with a few notable exceptions, graduates of Health 
and Technical programs appeared to be more satisfied wi.th important 
aspects of their educational experience than were those in a number of 
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other programs. Graduates of Agriculture programs were more prone to 
give low ratings to their educational experience (especially with 
regard to preparation for employment) at the hi^i school level than 
at the other school levels. 

As will he seen in the next two chapters j the generally en- 
thusiastic ratings of the graduates do not always correspond with the 
objective facts of their post— vocational labor market experience. 
Nevertheless, when comparative analyses are made by school level and 
by program area, the subjective evaluation made by the graduates 
corresponds rou^ly to the objective facts of their employment and 
earnings in the period which followed their vocational-technical 
education. 
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CHAPTER V 

POST-VOCATIONAL EDtPLOYMENT EXPEDIENCE 

It is the expressed and explicit purpose of vocational and 
technical education to provide students with the skills needed for 
gainful employment in the labor market. In this chapter, there is an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the various vocational-technical 
programs at the high school, post-high school and junior college level 
in accomplishing this labor market objective. The analysis is con- 
cerned with the employment, unemployment and labor force status of the 
graduates from the time of their graduation in I 966 up to the time of 
the survey in the winter and spring of 1969* addition to the analy- 
sis of the total employment picture during this period, there is a 
special emphasis on the first full-time job, including job search and 
the relatedness of the job to the training program, and the current 
job held by the gradiiates — that is, the job held at the time of the 
survey. Although this chapter is concerned with the socio-economic 
index of the jobs held and the satisfactions or dissatisfactions of 
the job-holders, the discussion of wages and earnings is reserved for 
the following chapter. 

labor Force Status After Graduation 



One of the complications in evaluating the employment impact of 
vocational-technical education is that a proportion of the graduates go 
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on to ftother education rather than enter the labor market* Others 
enter the military service or become housewives, and for these, too, it 
is u^fficult to evaluate the employment effects of their iirevious vo- 
(cahiorsZi-techrdcal education. 0:. the one hand, one mi^- argue that 
siiice -'ocational education is designed to further employment, a failure 
on th''. part of the graduate to enter employment constitutes a failure of 
the V' -ational system- On the c oher other hand, one wouL:l not wish to 
contend that further education, perhaps induced by the vocational pro- 
giTain, is contrary to the interests of society and should be recorded as 
a demerit for vocational-technical education. Whether military service 
or home-making constitute similar socially desirable post-vocational 
education experiences is a matter of one’s personal and social values* 
At any rate, it is clear that one cannot evaluate the labor market 
effectiveness of vocational-technical education simply by looking at 
the employment rate, v/ages or income of the graduates. However, it is 
legitimate to be concerned about rates of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in low-paying jobs, and for those who do seek employment it is 
appropriate to ask whether one type of vocational program and school 
level is more effective in achieving their objective than are the 
others . 

As is seen in Table V.l, a notable proportion of the samples 
at each of the school levels took up no full-time work during the 
approxima,tely three-year period following their grad^lation. The per- 
centage with no full-time work ranged from a little over 10 per cent 
for the post-hi^ school graduates to a little over 50 per cent for 
those who graduated from hi^ school academic programs. Almost one- 
fourth of the graduates of vocational-technical programs at the junior 
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:a 3LE v.i 



FDIiL-TI!® PEHCIHMT SHTCE GRADTJATIOF , 

31 ._;CHOCl -UETOIL 
f Pe'r 0 en w:e s ) 





Post 

Hi^ Schocl 


*Tu 2 iior 
f "::llege 


3i^ School 
Vocational 


Hi^ School 
Academic 


Total 


Some Ihl 1-Time 
Work 


89.83 


75.93 


82. U2 


1 ^ 8.97 


100 


lo Full-Time 


Work 


10.17 


^.07 


17.38 


31.03 


100 



college level had no fall-time work in the period following their gradu- 
ation, as compared with 17*5 pe^? cent of those who graduated from hi^ 
school vocational programs. 

Aside from those who had no full— time work in the survey, it is 
interesting to note the differences between the samples in the average 
time spent in full-time permanent employment since their graduation. 
Whereas those who graduated from post-hi^ school vocational and junior 
college vocational programs spent approximately 80 per cent of their 
time after graduation in fuDl-time permanent employment, the hi^ school 
vocational graduates spent only two-thirds of their time and the hi^ 
school academic graduates only half of their time in full-time permanent 
employment after graduation. The specific percentages are as follows: 
junior college - 8l per cent 
post-hi^ school - 79 cent 
hi^ school vocational - P©^ cent 

hi^ school acadenij: - 5- cent. 
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The relatively small percentage of ti.ne spent in fiill-time em- 
ployment for hoth of the hi^i school samples is due to the large nuniber 
of graduates from these schools who went on -or additional education 
following their graduation. As indicated in Table V.2? more than U3 
per cent of the academic graduates and over I? per cent of the hi^ 
school vocational graduates went directly to further education immedi- 
ately after their graduation This table includes only those re— 
spondents who eventually held some full— time permanent job during the 
survey period. The sample has beoi reduced in this comparison in order 
to provide meaningful analysis of post— vocational employment experience. 
For this group, it is seen that a larger percentage of the graduates of 
post-hi^ school vocational programs went directly to full-time work 
after graduation, as compared to those graduating fcom junior college 
vocational programs. Post- high school graduates were somewhat more 
likely to go into the military service directly after graduation, and 
junior college graduates were more likely to go directly to full-time 
school following their graduation, prior to their taking a full-time 
job. 

These differences in the labor force status of graduates of 
vocational programs by school level are further illustrated by coi^ari— 
son of the average number of months it took graduates to obtain their 
first . full-time job after graduation. As is seen in Table those 

who went directly to full-time work (rather than school or other non- 
labor force activity), high school academic graduates took I .38 months 
on average to obtain their first full— time joh, as compared with only 
months for hi^ school vocational graduates, .^2 months for ^junior 
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TABLE T.2 



PIRST LABOR MAEJKET REliA TBI) ACTIYITY^ APTER I 966 GRAUCTATIOR > 

BY SCHOOL LBV:^ 

(Percentages'' 



Activity 


Post- 

Hi^ School 


Jtiiiior 

College 


Hi^ School 
Tocational 


Ei^ School 
Academic 


Pull— Time Job 


86.3 

(90U)** 


79.9 

(U91) 


62.8 

( 976 ) 


39.3 

(101) 


Pull— Time School 


2 .U 

(29) 


8.7 

( 9 U) 


17.3 

(199) 


U 3.6 

( 112 ) 


Military Service 


(U 6 ) 


3.7 

C23) 


U.i 

(38) 


1.1 

( 3 ) 


Part-Time Job & 
Part-Time School 


3.7^ 

(39) 


U .7 

( 29 ) 


11.2 

(103) 


8.9 

(23) 


Other 


3.2 

( 3 U) 


3 -U 

(21) 


U .6 

(U 2 ) 


7.0 

(18) 


Total 


100.0 

(10U8) 


100.0 

(618) 


100.0 

(918) 


100.0 

(297) 



Chi Square significant at .001. 

^Includes only those who held some full-time joh duriug the survey 



period. 

**Numher of ohservations in parentheses. 



TABLET. 3 

AVERAGE MTHBEE OF MOUTHS IT TOOK GRABHATES TO OBTA IR I TRST 
E POLL-TIME JOB, BY PIRST ACTIVITY AND SCHOOL LEVEL 



First Activity 
After Gradtiabion 


Post- 

Hi^ School 


Jimior Hi^ School 
Gollegfi Vocational 


Hi^ School 
Academic 


Full-Time Job 


• iO- 


.92 


.71 


1.38 


Full-Time School 


3 .Uk 


U.90 


11.16 


iIi.U 9 


Military Service 


8.98 


7.39 


11.11 


7.67 


Part-Time Job & 
Part-Time School 


U.77 


3.90 


6.89 


11.97 


Other 


U.IA 


U .67 


8.86 


9.89 


Total 


1.19 


I.U2 


U .02 


8.69 



o 

FRir I 
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college graduates, and only .ia months for post-hi^-. schoc_ grad-iu;tes. 
Those who went directly on to full-time school after grar^-tion, ind 
prior to full-time employment, naturally took much long, r be obtain 
their first full-time job after graduation from the vocational program. 
The average number of months, by school level indicated rn Table 
for those whose first activity after graduation was full- in.e school 
reflects the length of their schooling more than their c'"’' search. 
However, the relative length of time before the first ful -tame employ- 
ment is in the same order as in the case of those whose fa.rst actxvxty 
was a full-time job, ranging from a low of 3*U months for post-hi^ 
school graduates to li+.U5 months for hi^ school academic graduates. 

The same ranking is maintained in comparing all of the graduates at the 
post-hi^ school, junior college, hi^ school vocational and hi^ school 

academic levels. 

One migjit conclude from these comparisons that the specialized 
nature of training given to vocational graduates provides them wrth a 
labor market advantage over academic hi^ school graduates in the period 
innnediately following graduation. However, since only $9 per cent of 
the academic sample went directly into the job market, with almost i|4 
per cent going on to full-time education, the time taken in obtaining 
the first full-time job may he complicated by factors such as moti- 
vation and ability, as well as specific preparation for the labor 
marke"^- . 

Within each of the school samples, thers were interesting 
differences in post-graduation labor force status by program area. In 
each case, the samples and tabulations include only timose wx^o had isome 



rail-time employment daring the survey period* In the case of graduates 
of hi^ school programs (Table the graduates of Health programs 

(all female in this reduced sample) had a much hi^er percentage of full- 
time employment (72 per cent) than did the graduates of other programs 
at the hi^ school level. Only 39 cent of the time of Agriculture 
graduates and only I4O per cent of the time of Technical graduates was 
spent in employment during the survey period* However, in the case of 
the graduates of Agricultural programs, the remainder of their time was 
accounted for primarily by non-labor force status rather than ■unemploy- 
ment* Only 2 per cent of their time was spent in unemployment during 
the stirvey period. On the other hand, the unemployment rates for 
Technical graduates was somewhat hi^er, with 3 per cent of the time of 
the males and 7 per cent of the time of females being spent in -unemploy- 
ment during the survey period. Contin-uing education undoubtedly played 
a major role in this non-labor force status, and only a sioall portion 
of the time of the graduates in all these vocational-technical programs 
at the hi^ school level was spent in a search for work. 

Whereas post-hi^ school vocational graduates spent a larger 
percentage of their time in employment in the survey period overall, 
as compared with hi^ school graduates (Table V*5), there is a similar 
preponderance in employment for graduates of Health programs. Those 
with the smallest percentage of time in employment at the post-hi^ 
school level were graduates from Distributive and Trade and Industry 
programs, with ^0 per cent and 60 per cent, respectively, of their time 
absorbed in employment in the survey period. For graduates of Office 
programs at the post-hi^ school level, females spent 83 per cent of 
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EMPLOrMEMT RATE, UNEMPLOZMENT RATE AHD NON-LABOR FORCE RATE, BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
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their time in employment after graduation, whereas males spent only 
53 per cent of their time in employment. As ii^ the* case of hi^ school 
graduates, there were very low unemployment rates for graduates of all 
program areas, with the time not spent in employment partially accounted 
for hy non- labor force status, presumably farther education. 

The pattern of employment, unemployment and non-labor force 
status for the graduates of j^Hiior college vocational^technical programs 
is similar to that for the post-high school graduates (Table V.6). Here, 
again, the graduates of Health programs, almost all female, spent the 
largest percentage of their post-graduation time in employment, and 
those graduating from Distributive Education programs spent the 
smallest portion of their time in en^loyment, as compared with the 
other program areas* Percentages of time in full-time employment were 
sli^tly hi^er than those of the post— hi ^ school graduates overall. 

At the junior college level, too, the employment experience of female 
and male Office program graduates presents a contrast, with 89 cent 
of the time of female graduates being spent in employment and only 60 
per cent of the time of male graduates being spent in en^loyment. As 
in the case of post— hi^ school graduates, junior college vocational 
graduates spent very little of their post-graduation period in unem- 
ployment. When not employed, they tended to be out of the labor force, 
primarily assuming further education. 

The in 5 )ortance of the relationship of full-time education and 
full-time employment in the post-graduation period can be seen in Table 
V.?* Those who attended school on a full-time basis at some point during 
the post-graduation survey period, obviously had less opportunity for 
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EMPLOYMEWT HATE, IIIMIPLOYMERT HATE AND lOE-LABOR FORCE RATE, BY JDHIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 
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TABLE V,7 

AVERAGE PER CENT OP TIME SPENT IN FULL-TIME mPLOIMENT SINCE 
GRABUATION BY SCHOOL LEVEL AND FULL-TIME EDUCATION 



Full-Time 

Education 


Post- 

Hi^ School 


Junior 

College 


Higji School 
Vocatioxxal 


Hi^ School 
Academic 


Yes 


he 




51 




No 


82 


91 


77 


66 


Total 


79 


81 


65 


5i 



full-time employment during the period- At the post-hi^ school and 
junior college levels, those who did not go on to further full-time 
education spent 82 per cent and 91 per cent, respectively, in full-time 
employment. For those who had some period of full-time schooling after 
graduation from the vocational program, the respective percentages of 
time spent in full-time employment was i|6 and 75- Similar contrasts are 
found at the hi^ school level* The percentage of time spent in full- 
time employment after the graduation of vocational hi^ school students 
dropped from 71 per cent to per cent if the student pursued full- 
time education after graduation. The drop for hi^ school academic 
graduates was from 66 per cent to per cent. 

Job Search After Graduation by School Level and Program Area 

A surprisingly large proportion of graduates at each school level 
had no need to search for a job after their graduation, even if they de- 
cided to enter full-time employment rather than pursue further education. 
As can be seen in Appendix Tables 12, 13 lU» ^‘rom hO per cent to $$ 
per cent of those graduating from various programs at the junior college 
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level either had a job prior to their graduation and retained it after 
gradiiation, or had some job lined up for immediate referral after gradu- 
ation; at the post-hi^ school level, the percentages in this category 
ranged from 20 per cent to 1|0 per cent; and at the hi^ school vocational 
level, from 12 per cent to 37 per cent- Of those requiring no job 
search after graduation from junior college programs, a substantial 
number already had a job prior to graduation and remained with the same 
employer following their graduation (Appendix Table 15) • The graduates 
requiring no job search varied considerably by program area at the three 
school levels- At the junior college level, a relatively large pro- 
portion of those who had been in Agriculture, Technical and Health pro- 
grams were in this category- At the post-hi^ school a rou^ily similar 
pattern of job search is found- At the hi^ school vocational level, 
however, a larger proportion from Distributive and Trade and Industry 
programs required no job search after graduation, as compared with those 
in Health, Agriculture, Technical and Office programs - 

These findings on employment, or employer commitment, prior to 
graduation have significance for counseling and placement activities in 
vocational programs- The success of those in Health and Technical pro- 
grams at the junior college and post-hi^ school levels in lining up 
employers prior to their gradua.tion may provide some lessons for place- 
ment activities at the hi^ school vocational level, where only 12-5 and 
l6-7 pe3? cent, respectively, of the graduates were able to avoid the 
necessity of a job search following graduation- On the other hand, the 
relative success of hi^ school vocational graduates in Trade ^nd In- 
dustry and Distributive programs in finding employment or employers 
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prior to their graduation may have some implications for placement 
activities on hehalf of students in these programs at the post-higji 
school and junior college levels. 

Status of the Gradua tion hy School T.evel and Program 

The socio-economic index (using the NOHC) of the first jobs 
held hy junior college graduates was somewhat hi^er than that of the 
jobs first held by graduates of post-hi^ school and hi^ school 
vocational programs. As is seen in Table V. 8 , the hi^er status jobs 
went to those in Office and Distributive programs at each of the school 
levels; but Technical program graduates also achieved a relatively hi^ 
socio-economic scale on their first jobs. Those who graduated from 
Health and Trade and Industry programs tended to have relatively low 
socio-economic indexes on the first jobs obtained after their graduation. 

TABLE V.8 

average index oe socio-economic status oe eiest job 

BY SCHOOL LEVEL ML PROGRM AEiEA. 



0 ?rade and Industrial 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 

Office 



Post- 
al School 


Junior 

College 


Hi^ School 
Vocational 


Total 


31.20 


1+1.96 


31.1+2 


32.77 


53. U 8 


5I+.O8 


1+2.92 


1+9.05 


26.50 


37.57 


33.00 


31.16 


33.77 


31 +. 1+7 


21+.85 


30.1+7 


51.37 


1+9.22 


U 2.06 


1+9.20 


53.72 


57.35 


1+8.53 


51.65 


U2.3U 


1+5.09 


39.71 


— 



Total 
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Current Jobs of Gradiiates (At the Time of Survey) 

By the time of the questionnaire survey, approximately three 
years after 19 G 6 graduation, junior college graduates had obtained jobs 
which had a hi^er socio-economic status the NORC scales) than 

those obtained by hi^ school .mr::! post-hi^ school graduates in h. 11 
program areas, with the excep“J_:>mn of Agriculture, For junior collage 
graduates as a whole, the avei^'i'^ socio-ecoiicnm-c index of occupations 
was U8,9 j as compeared with pcst-high school graduates and Ul-5 

for hi^ school vocational grr.feilbes. It is notable that post-hi^ 
school gradiiates enjoyed little i3.ivontage over hi^ school vocational 
graduates, tak:on as a whole, aiid in a number of program areas (such as 
in Health, Trade and Industry) the index for occupations held by post- 
hi^ school graduates was below that of the hi^ school graduates. 
However, post-hi^ school graduates of Agricultural programs enjoyed a 
hi^er socio-economic status than those graduating from jiuiior college 
and hi^ school programs in Agriculture, The latter group held jobs 
with the lowest socio-economic index, 25 * 6 , as compared yath graduates 
from all other program areas at each school level. 

There was a general consistency in the socio-economic index of 
current employment when analysis is made by program area, regardless of 
school level. Those who graduated from Office, Technical and Distribu- 
tive programs, on average, had current jobs with a substantially hi^er 
socio-economic index than those who graduated from Agriculture, Health, 
and Trade and Industry progi:ams \fh.en the sample of graduates is taken as 
a whole. The ixi^est status, with an index of 52, 9 j was enjoyed by those 
who graduated from Office programs, and the lowest status, with an index 
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of 31 . 3> was experienced by tbose who graduated from Health programs. 
At the vocational hi^ school level, however, graduates of Irade and 
Industry programs (33-3) and Agriculture programs (2^.6) iiad jobs with 
even lower socio-economic indexes than those graduating from Health 
programs (see Table V.9)* 

TABLE V .9 



AVERAGE SES POE COHBENT JOB BY SCHOOL LEVEL ANB PROGRAM AREA 





Post- 

Hz,^ School 


Junic^r 

Colleg€^ 


Higli School 
Vocational 


Total 


Trade and Industrial 


31 - 9 U 


50.93 


33-38 


32.28 


Distributive 


53.98 


56.07 


44-97 


51.31 


Health 


26.36 


38.57 


40.25 


31-39 


Agriculture 


UO.32 


39-63 


25-69 


34-45 


Technical 


52.76 


53-75 


43-38 


51.86 


Office 


53-37 


59-72 


50.41 


52.92 


Total 


U2.86 


48-97 


41-59 





further detail on the occupations held by the graduates at the 
time of the survey is found in Tables V.IO, V.ll and V.12. Interesting 
differences among the three school levels are fouuid for graduates of 
Health programs. At the hi^. school level, 35-7 per cent of the Health 
graduates were registered nurses at the time of the survey, and 4^.9 
per cent were in the Clerical occupational category, with none being 
classified as practical nurses. At the post-hi^ school level, 62. U 
per cent of the Health graduates were classified as practical nurses in 
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TYPE OF CURRENT FULL-TIME JOB, BY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
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their ciirrent job; and at the jamior college level, 1+2.3 per cent held 
jobs as practical nxzrses, and 28 per cent as registered nurses. It is 
clear that the Health programs at each of the school levels supplied 
health personnel to complement each other by talcing their place at vary- 
ing levels on the health occupational ladder. Vhereas hi^ school pro- 
grams turn out the largest proportion of registered nurses, they also 
provide the largest proportion of clerical and semi-skilled workers, 
some of whom may not be employed in the Health field. 

The graduates of Agriculture programs also present an interesting 
contrast when analysis is made by school level. For those who graduated 
from pcst-bi^ school programs in Agriculture, almost 1/3 were farmers 
at the time of the survey, with the remainder being scattered in a 
variety of occupational categories. At the junior college level, less 
than l/U were farmers on the current job, and the remainder were pri- 
marily in managerial, professional and technical, or in sales and skilled 
occupations. In contrast, only 17-U pei? cent of the graduates of Agri- 
.‘j\ilturo programs at the hi^ school level were farmers at the time of 
the survey, and much larger proportions were in other skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskilled occupations. As was indicated in the tabulation 
of socio-economic indexes, graduates of Agricultural programs at the 
high school level appeared to have taken jobs at rel<itively low levels 
in the occupational hierarchy, whereas those from Agriculture programs 
at the junior college and post~hi^ school levels frequently moved into 
skilled, professional, technical and managerial positions at Higher 
levels in occupational classifications. 
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The specialization of graduates of Office programs in their field 
of training a': the hi^ school and post-hi^ school levels is seen at 
each of the school levels. At the junior college level, however, only 
55 per cent of the Office graduates held current jobs classed as "cleri- 
cal** , with most of the remainder being in the professional and technical 
classification. The movement to professional classification among Office 
graduates at the hi^ school and post-hi^ school levels was not so evi- 
dent. The tendency of Techni.cal program graduates to end up in technical 
occupations is apparent at the junior college and post-hi^ school levels, 
in contrast with those from Technical programs at the hi^ school level 
where only a little over l/5 were in current jobs classified as pro- 
fessional or technical. 

Marked differences in current occupational categories are also 
foiand among Trade and Industry graduates at each of the school levels. 
Althou^ a little over I /3 of the graduates of these programs at the hi^ 
school level held skilled current jobs, almost an equal proportion were 
in semi-skilled, service and unskilled occupations at the time of the 
survey. In contrast, almost l/2 of the Trade and Industry graduates 
from poet-hi^ school programs were in skilled occupations at the time 
of the survey; and at the junior college level, althou^ only a little 
over 1/4 held skilled current jobs, a relatively large proportion (45 
per cent) had moved to the professional and technical classifications. 

In addition to those who were employed at the time of the survey, 
a number of the graduates at each school level were unemployed or not 
in the labor force at the time of the survey. The hipest unemployment 
rates were experienced by post-high school graduates (l6-7 per cent) and 
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hi^ school vocational graduates (16.J+ per cent). As is seen in Table 
V.13, junior college graduates suffered very little unemployment at 
the time of the survey (2.J+ per cent), hut almost l/J+ were out of the 
labor force. Even hi^er proportions were out of the labor force among 
hi^ school vocational graduates and hi^ school academic graduates. 
Military service absorbed approximately 13 per cent of each of these 
groups, with 2 per cent of the hi^ school academic graduates engaged 
in full-time education at the time of the survey. 



table V.13 

CURKENT LABOR TORCE ACTIYITT, BY SCHOOL LEVEL 





Post- 

Hi^ School 


Junior 

College 


Hi^ School 
Vocational 


High School 
Academic 


Unemployed 


6.7 

(71)* 


2.J+ 

(17) 


6.J+ 

(60) 


5.8 

( 15 ) 


Employed 


80.2 

(8U8) 


76.7 

(U 95 ) 


66.7 

( 629 ) 


60.9 

(i 59 ) 


Military 


(61) 


J+.O 

(26) 


13.3 

( 125 ) 


13.0 

( 3 U) 


J^aJLl-Time School 




5 -U 

( 35 ) 


(U 3 ) 


10.3 

(27) 


Other 


5.0 

( 53 ) 


11.2 

(72) 


9.1 

( 36 ) 


10.0 

(26) 


Total 


100.0 

(1057) 


100.0 

( 6 U 5 ) 


100.0 

( 9 U 3 ) 


100.0 

(261) 



*Nuniber of observations. 
Chi Square significant at . 001 . 
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Relatedness of Job to Training 

There has been some controversy among vocational experts 
as to the importance of the relatedness of a graduate's job to his 
training in affecting his economic well-being. “Whereas Max Eninger, in 
his follow-up of graduates of trade and industrial programs, found that 
vocational graduates who entered and stayed in jobs related to their 
field of study did better in each of the performance measures than 
direct- to- work academics, others have questioned the economic value of 
consistency between the field of training and field of post-graduation 
employment. An effort to assess the relative importance of this factor 
in determining the employment and earnings of graduates is made in sub- 
sequent chapters. Here, we are concerned with the differences in the 
relationship of job to training by school level and program area, and 
some attempt is made to determine the factors which influence the 
relatedness of a graduate's job to his training field. 

Part of the debate over the importance of training relatedness 
stems from definitional problems. Experts differ over the method of 
ascertaining' the relatedness of a graduate's job to his training. In 
this study, the graduate himself was asked the question: "How related 

was this job to your vocational course?" He was then given four choices 
for his response: (l) Same; (2) Highly related; ( 3 ) Sli^iily related,; 

and (i].) Completely different. As is seen in Table V.l4, most of the 
post-hi^ school and junior college graduates do enter training-related 
jobs in their first full-time employment after gradioation. The related- 
ness patterns in post-M^ school and junior college graduates are v'ery 
s imi lar, with only 10 per cent or less finding first jobs in a field 
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TABLE V,li+ 

PER CENT OR SAI^PLE IN EACH SCHOOL LETVEL, BY RELATION OF TRAINING 
TO EMPLOYMNT ON FIRST JOB AFTER GRADUATION 



Relation of Training 
to Employment 


Post- 

Hi^ School 


Junior 

College 


Hi^ School 
Vocational 


Same 




1+6.67 


25.77 


Hi^ly Related 


21+.79 


29.77 


23.22 


subtly Related 


13 - 3 U 


13.1+9 


20.1+7 


Completely Different 


6.62 


10.08 


30.51+ 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Chi Square significant at , 001 . 



completely different from that of their training. On the other hand, 
only a little over 1/I4. cfhigh schocQ. vocational graduates took their first 
jobs in the field of their training, and over 30 per cent found their 
first employment in fiejlds con^letely different than those in which they 
had "been trained. 

When relutedness of current job at the time of the survey to 
the field of training is examined (Table V.l^), it is found that very 
little change has occurred among the gradua.-tes of hi^ school \»-ocational 
programs. Even thou^ the current job, which may be the same as the 
first jobvv is not markedly different in its relationship to training for 
post-hi^ school and junior college graduates, there is some notable 
shift away from the field of training, especially at the junior college 
level . 

When analyzed by program area, it is seen that graduates of 
Health programs tend to have the hipest proportion in employment 
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0?iLBIiE V .15 

PER CENT OF SMPLE IN EACK SCHOOL LEVEL BY RELATION 



OF TRAHTING 


TO EMPLOYMENT 


ON GUERENT 


JOP 


Relation of Training 
to Employment 


Post- 

Hi^ School 


J-unior 

College 


High School 
Vocational 


Same 


50. hi 


1 ^ 1 .. 21 + 


25. hi 


Hi^ly Related 


2U.38 


29-29 


2 h .05 


Sli^tly Related 


16.25 


15.35 


19. 9 h 


Completely Different 


8.95 


11.11 


30.54 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Chi Square significant at . 001 . 



related to their field of training (see Tables V- 17 , V .18 and V.I9). 
This is especially true for the first full-time job after graduation. 
Ninety- two per cent of the post-hi^i school graduates, 80 per cent of 
the junior college graduates and kl per cent of the hi^ school vo- 
cational graduates in the Health field were first employed in jobs 
within their field of training. Even thou^ this percentage was much 
lover for hi^ school graduates than for those graduating at the other 
school levels, it still represented the hipest proportion among the 
program areas at the hi^ school level. 

On the other hand, graduates of Agricultural programs repre- 
sented the smallest proportion of those wh«. obtained their first em- 
ployment within their field of trairiing. This was true at all school 
levels, but it waa especially notable for hi^ school graduates, where 
a much larger proportion obtained their first and current jobs in fields 
entirely different from their field of training, as compared with those 
who obtained their employment within their field of training. 
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100 due to rounding. significant at .001 level significant at .001 level 
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TABT^E V,18 

EELATEIMESS OP FIRST PDLL-TIMS JOB AFTER GRADUATION TO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRAINING, BY PROGRAM 

Be,gree of Relatsdness (in neroentages ) 



Program 


Sample 

Size 


Same 


Very 

Ei^ly 

Related 


Only 

Sli^xtly 

Related 


Wholly 

Unrelated 


Total 


TRADE & INDUSTRY lOS 


39-1 


314-3 


15.2 


11 . 1 + 


100.00 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


ED. 125 


32.0 


33.6 


22. 14 


12.0 


100.00 


HEALTH 


2U6 


80-5 


15.5 


2 -U 


1.6 


100.00 


AGRICULTURE 


133 


27.1 


32.3 


IS. 8 


214.8 


100.00 


TECHNICAL 


178 


35 . 4 


37.1 


16.3 


11.2 


10c. 00 


OFFICE 


115 


37. U 


31.1 


22.6 


8.7 


100.00 



At the post-higji school level, a relatively large proportion of 
the graduates of Trade and Industry programs obtained their first and 
c\arrent jobs in the field of their training, b\it this was less true at 
the junior college level for Trade and Industry graduates and contrasted 
with the situation at the higji school level where over 30 per cent held 
first and currei: I jobs in fields entirely different from that of their 
training, rou^ily the same proportion as those with jobs in the same 
field. 

In a comparison of the relatedness of first and current jobs to 
training, by program field, it is interesting to note that the proportion 
of those in the field of their training declines between the first and 
current jobs in each program area except Office programs at the post- 
hi^ school level, and in each program area with the exception of Technical 
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and Office programs at the hi^ school level. At the hi^ school lovel, 
even the greater proportion of graduates of Agriculture programs are in 
current jobs entirely different from their field of training per 

cent) at:, compared with those in entirely different fields on their first 
jobs (itl.O per cent). 

Factors Affecting Relatedness of Job to Trarning 

Althou^ the cross-sectional analysis above provides contrasting 
insists in bo the relatednass of employment to training for vocational 
graduates in vaxioxrs programs and school levels, it D.eaves a nimber of 
important cjuestions unanswered. School level and program area are un- 
doubtedly important in deteroiining whether a vocational-technical 
gra.duate is likely to obtain employment in lais field of training or not. 
However, it is important to know how these variables interact with each 
other in affecting job relatedness, and it is appropriate to inquire into 
the relative importance of such personal factors as sex, age, marital 
status and race, as well as such background and environmental factors 
as parental education, the student’s grade-point average in school and 
the environmental location in which his education and job search occurs. 
An effort to determine the relative importance of these possible ex- 
planatory variables is made in the regression analyses presented in 
Tables V.I 9 and V.20. In each case, the first relating to the graduate’s 
first job and the second to his current job at the time of the survey, 
the dependent variable is ’’relatedness of job to training." A value of 
1 has been assigned in cases where the job is related to the field in 
which the graduate took his training, and a value of 0 is assigned if 
the graduate’s job is not related to his training. The coefficients in 
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TAB'LE 7.19 (continued) 
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MARITAL STATUS - Single® 

Married -.01 ,02 ,03 .04 -.05 .04 -.014 

Other -.11 .07 .03 .08 .11 .10 -.014 



TABIiE Y.20 (continued) 
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the tables presented indicate the probability that the job is related 
to the field of training. 

The independent variables for the three school levels* for the 
foiir regions, and for the six program areas have been described above. 

The SES variable, measuring the socio-economic status of the 
job, utilizes the NORC scale. It is a continuous scale from the lowest 

status of 0 to the hipest of 87* 

Father's education was coded as the last year of education 
completed, with the number 5 representing less than the sixth grade, 
the numbers 6 throng 12 representing the actual year completed, and 
the numbers 13 throu^ 17 representing school completed past high 
school. The last number, 17, includes any schooling past a college 
degree. The variable is entered into the regression equations as a 
continuous variable. 

The sex variable is entered into the eq.uations as a dujniny 
variable, taking the value 1 for male and 0 for female- Age is 
entered into the regression models as a continuous variable. Marital 
status is en'^'^red into the equations as two dummy vo.riables. The 
base variable is the "single” category, agaxnst which the other two 
dummy variables "maxried" and "other" are compared. The race variable 
has also been entered into the equations in dummy variable form, with 
"white" chosen as the base category against which "non-white" is 
compared. The student *s grade-point average (GPA) has been entered 
'as a continuous variable in the regression equations. It refex's to 
the grade-point average disclosed by school records for the graduates- 
The X'ange is from 0 to for a strai^it A average. 
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a?he vaxiable for ** setting" refers to rural, urban and suburban 
locations of the graduates’ vocational school, la±^. school or dmior 
college- In the case of suburban locations, the sample has been 
divided between medium, large and very large cities. These have been 
entered into the equQ'tions in dummy variable form, with rural being 
the base variable against which the other categories are compared. 

As is noted in the results of the regression analysis for the 
graduates’ first job in Table V.19, -fclie variables which are most sig^ 
nificantly associated with increased probabilities that the .tirst joh 
will be related to the graduates* field of training for the sample as a 
whole are: his attendance at a post-hi^ school or junior college 

rather than a hi^ school, his location in the Northeast, his graduation 
from a Trade and Industry, Health or Agriculture program, a hi^ socio- 
economic status as measured by the NORC scale, and the status as female 
or white. Location in a very large city and a hi^ grade-point average 
are significant at the .05 level, and the other variables are not 
significant at either the .05 or .01 levels. 

Since school level is found to he a highly sighi^^t^^^^ variahxe 
in increasing the probability that the first job will be related to the 
field of training, separate regressions were run for each of the school 
levels- As is seen in Table 'V.19 j "the Northeast region continues to be 
a significant explanatory variable only for the junior college sample, 
and program area emerges as a significant variable only in the case of 
Trade and Industry graduates at the hi^ school level, v;hereas Technxcal 
training is added to the list of significant program variables for post- 
hi^ school graduates in addition to those f^'und to be significant for 
the total sample. 
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Whereas "the socio-economic siaius of "the joh is Sj.gnif icanily 
related to the dependent vairiahle in i;he case of post-higji school and 
hi^ school vocational graduates, it is not found to he a significant 
variable in the case of a ji^nior college sample. Similarly, females 
have a lii^er probability of close relationship of the first job to 
training only in the case of post-hi^ school graduates, and this 
variable is net found to be significant for the junior college and hi^ 
school vocational samples. Race is found to be a significant variable, 
only at the .05 level, for hi^ school vocational graduates. The im- 
portance of the environmental setting and tlie student's GPA score is 
reduced in statistical significance when the regression is run for the 
separate scliool levels* 

For the sample as a whole, there is little difference in the 
regression results for the relatedness of training to the gradioates’ 
current job, as compared to their first job (see Table V*20). How- 
ever, those differences which emerge are of some interest and signifi- 
cance* As tile respondents move from their first job to their current 
job, the significance of the program area in which they took their 
training is reduced as a factor associated with hi^er probabilities 
that their job will be related to their training field* ’Whereas 
graduation from a Health program, a Trade and Industry program and an 
AgricultTzre program signi.ficantly increased the probability of train- 
ing rolatedness on the first job, only Health programs were signifi- 
cantly associated with increased probabilities of training relatedness 
on the respondents* current job* Whereas all of the program areas were 
positively related to increased probabilities of training reliatedness 
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on the first job, graduation from Distributive and Agriculture programs 
actually reduced the probabilities of training relatedness (as compared 
with Office program graduates) on the circrent job, althou^ these nega- 
tive relationships were not statistically significant. 

For the total sample, such personal factors as sex and race, 
which significantly influenced the probabilities of training relatedness 
on the first job, were no longer found to be statistically significant 
as explanatory variables on the graduates* current job. On the other 
hand, even greater significance was found in the relationship of the 
student’s grade point average to the relateduess of their training to 
their current job. Althou^ locaticn in a vei^ large city is still 
positively related with the probability of training relatedness on the 
current job, it is no longer statistically significant as compared to 
training relatedness on the first job. 

Thus, for the total sample, such policy variables as school 
level, participation in a Health program, socio-economic status of the 
occupation and grade point average become more significant as explan- 
ations for the probability of rela-.;edness to training on the current 
job as compared with the graduates* first job; and some non-policy 
personal characteristics become less important. These findings may 
then have some implications for policy if we wish to increase the 
probability that a vocatioii.,.,1 graduate’s job v/ill be related to ]ais 
training. Of course, it cannot be claimed that the variables presented 
in these regression equations fully explain the factors which determine 
the relatedness of vocational graduates’ jobs to their training. 
Appendix Tables l6 and 17 present the regression results 
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including partial correlation coefficients, and. P-ratios. Althou^ 
the ind.epend.ent variables, taken as a whole, are statistically sig- 
nificant as an explanation for the probability of training relateduess 
to the graduates' jobs, they explain the relatively small percentage 
of the differences in probabilities among the graduates. 

In the regression analyses within school levels for the related- 
ness of training to the current job, we find the same marked decline in 
the significance of program ai . i at the post-hi^ school level, with 
only Health programs being significantly associated with hi^er proba- 
bilities of training relatedness, and this only at the .Oj level as 
,'ompared with the .01 level for training lelatedness to the graduates' 
first jobs. At the junior college level, the negative leiationsxiip 
between Trade and Industry programs and the probabilities of training 
relatedness, which was found to exist for the graduates' first job, 
is found to be statistically significant at the .05 level in the case 
of training relatedness to c\irrent job. At both the junior college and 
hi^ school levels, it is found that enrollment in Agricultural and 
Technical programs reduces the probability of relatedness of training 
to the current job (as compared with Office programs) , although this 
negative relationship is not statistically significant. 

One of the consistent findings in the regression analyses of 
training relatedness is that the hi^ier the Bocio-economic status of 
the job obtained by post-lm.gji school and hi#i school vocational, 
graduates, whether their first job or the currei, job, the greater x e 
probability that the job will be related to the respondent's training. 
Althougli SES is also positively associated with the relatedness of 
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training to first and current jODs, the association is not statistically 
significant . 

At the high school level, in addition to the significance of the 
socio-aconomic status of the current job, the ptu<^ents* grade point 
average also assumes a statistical significance . plaining the 
probability of training relater’ness to current job. It is likely that 
these two variables are int ere orr elated. 

Althou^ the urban-niial setting of the respondents* vocational- 
technical training no longer has a sta.tistically significant bearing on 
training relatedness to current job in any of the separate school level 
regressions, the geographic region is statistically sigi'ificant as a 
variable for junior college graduates in connection with both the first 
an'- the current job. Iiocatd.on in the Northeast significantly increases 
the probability that the jobs will be related to training, as does 
location in the West to a somewhat lesser extent . 

Satisfaction with First Job 

The vocational-technical graduates at the three school levels 
who obtained employment during the survey period were asked to indicate 
their degree of satisfaction with their first job. At each school level, 
those indicating that t -'ey were **very satisfied** or **fairly satisfied’* 
considerably exceeded the proportion who stated that they were "not 
satisfied.** On the whole, the graduates of post-hi^ school vocational- 
technica-1 programs appeared to have somewhat hi^er levels of satis- 
faction than those coming from hi^ school and junior cv^llege programs. 
However, there were subs tarn ’ ^riatiens in r.ht? ,i.ovel of satisfaction 
depending upon the program area in whi ; V. ■'h • took their 

training, especially at the post-hd.^ school and junior college levels. 
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As seen in Ta^bles V.21, V,22, and V.23, g:rad-uatGS of Health 
programs expressed the liighest levels of satisfaction with their first 
full-time aohs at each of the school levels. Those indicating that they 
were ’’very satisfied" with their first job after gradiiation represented 
U7.8 per cent of the Health gradv*ates at the hi^ school level, ^6.1 
per cent at the post-hig^la school level and 63.9 at the jxinior college 
level. Relatively small proportions of Health graduates at each of 
these levels indicated that they were "not satisfied" with their first 
job. Technical and Office program grad-uates expressed hi^ levels of 
satisfaction at the high school :..nd post-high school levels, with Office 
graduates representing the largest proportion of those who were "very 
satisfied" with their first job, following the favorable reaction of 
graduates of Health programs at each of the school levels. Technical 
and Trade and Industry graduates expressed relatively hi^ levels of 
"non-satisfaction" at the high school level; but for those graduating 
from post-hi^ school and junior college programs, the Distributive 
progr?.v ^. 7 :aduates expressed the hi^xost levels of dissatisfaction, with 
29 per cent at the post-hi^ school and 30*9 cent at the junior 

college level indicating bliat they were "not satisfied" with their 
first full-time job following their graduation from Distributive edu- 
cation. 

In a regression t-nalysis attemT^ ting to explain the factors 
associated with satisfaction on the first job, it is found that the 
relative significance of school level and program area, when oxher 
factors are taken into r :?count in an equation utilizing a number of 
with "satisfaction with first job" as the depeuJent 
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Degre 

(n. 


^ Satisfaction 
'oentaf^s) 




Program 


Sample 

Size 


Very 

Satisfied 


'ly 

Satisfi.ed 


Not 

Satisfied 


Total 


TRADE & 
INDUSTRY 


103 


36.9 


41.8 


21.4 


100 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


123 


30.1 


39.0 


30.9 


100 


HEALTH 


2kh 


63.9 


26.6 


9.4 


100 


AGRICULTURE 


132 


39.4 


41-7 


18.9 


100 


TECHNICAL 


174 


34-s; 


44.8 


20.7 


100 


OFFICE 


113 


46.0 


32-7 


21.2 


100 



= 65*3 (lOdf ) , significant at .001 level. 



variable (see Table V.2U). The dependent variable is expressed as a 
dichotomous variable, vd-th those who indicated that they were "veiy 
satisfied" or "fairly satisfied" represented by I 5 and those who indi- 
cated that they .vere^baoc satisfied" represented by 0 . Tiie independent 
variables e.re similar to those utilized in the previous regression on 
relatedncss of ooL to tra^ ndngy with the addition of the variable 
"additional education," a dichotomous variable in which addiuiona?. edu- 
cation after graduation from vocation/^.! and technical programs at each 
of the school lovels is represented by 1 , and the absence of any 
additional education after graduation is repTresei ted by 0. In order 
to include all those respondents expressed their satisfaction with 

the first job in addition to data on all of the independent variables, 
it was necessary to reduce the size cf the sample. 
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FACTORS AFFECTINC- SATISFACTION WITH FIRST JOB, BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
Dependent Variable: Satisfaction With First Job 



Independent 


Post-High 


Junior 


High School 


Total 


Variables 


School 


College 


Vocational 


Samp le 


LEVEL - High School Gtcd,(? 

Post-High School Grad , 
Junior College Grad. 








.08 

-.10* 


REGION - South© 


West 


.007 


-.09 


.11 


.04 


Northeast 


-06 


-.08 


-.009 


.004 


North Central 


--01 


-.17 


-.04 


-.04 


PROGRAM AREA - Office© 

Trade and Industry 


.009 


-.14 


.17 


.04 


Distributive 


.10 


-.03 


-13 


• 06 


Health 


-.04 


.25* 


.12 


.15* 


Agriculture 


no responses 


-.03 


-24 


,13 


Technical 


-01 


-.06 


.09 


.006 


SES 


.000 


.003* 


.00'' 


.002** 


REIATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINI^'G 


,16** 


, 35** 


-11 


.16** 


FATHER'S EDGCATION 


.003 


.005 


-.003 


.002 


SEX - Female© 


Male 


-.08 


. 24** 


- 09 


,02 


AGE 


.002 


.004 


-h 


.001 


MARITAL STATUS - Single© 


Married 


.02 


-.10 


.03 


,006 


Other 


.02 


-.21 


.11 


.04 


.lACE - White© 


Non-white 


.06 


.04 


-.04 


-04 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 


-.14* 


1 

« 

o 


e03 


-.03 


SETTING - Rural© 
Medium 


.03 


.22* 


-.05 


.03 


Large 


.02 


-25 


-.06 


-.01 


Very Large 


no responses 


.14 


,14 


,09 


Suburb 


-04 


.10 


-.03 


.008 


GPA 


.02 


^5 


.008 


.03 


r2 


.1080 


.2350 


,0721 


. 1027 


Number of Observations 


283 


225 


352 


870 



Nor.es : 

Significant at the .05 level; Significant at the ,01 level 
(a Base variable against which the ochers are compared. Its value is 
entered ivito the constant. 

+ Age of all high school vocational students was coded as 21. 

o 

ERIC ! 

1 i 
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Althou^^n -t;he explanatory variables taken as a whole are not 
fo-und to be a statistically significant explanation for degree of satis- 
faction with the first job, it is interesting to n :>te that for the total 
sample the two significant explanato3:y variables at the ^ 01 level ore the 
socio-economic status of the job and ohe relatedness of the job to the 
respondents* training- ‘fhe only other variable which increases the 
probability of satisfaction with the job for the total sample, with 
significance at the .05 level, is enrollment in a Health program. 

importance of the relatedness of the job to tradning in 
influencing job satisfaction is seen in the fact that this variable is 
significant at the .01 level for both the post-hi^ school and junior 
college samples in separate regressions. At the post-hi^ school level, 
there is a significant negative association between taking additional 
education and the satisfaction of the respondent with his first job. 

Here, the cause and effect relationship is somewhat obscured because 
of the lack of specification of the time period of the additional edu- 
cation ^ - relationship to the employment. However, it can be assximed 
that many of the graduates who were dissatisfied with their first jot 
were thereby induced to enroll rn further educational courses. 

At the junior college level, in addition to the significance of 
enrollment in Health programs, a higher socio— economic status of the 
job and a close relatedness of the job to previous training in explaining 
high^j^ degrees of satisfaction, it is found that the probability of 
greater satisfactioi . is increased for males, relative to females. A 
separate analysis of this factor by the Bureau of Social Scic ice Re- 
search indicated that females graduating from male-dominated programs 
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such as Trads and Industry, histrihutive and Technical, were more dis- 
satisfied v,uth their first joh than males from the ssjne prcsrams. The 
significance of these factors in in -:^usncins the degree of satisfaction 
changes the relative importance of enrollment in a jtmior college im- 
plied in the croas-tao ’ations. Whan such factors as sex, program area, 
socio-economic status of the joh cid relatedness of ooh to the training 
are considered along with other independent variables, it is found that 
foimer exu:ollment in a junior college program, taken as a separate ex- 
planatory variable, actually has a significant negative relationship to 
the probability of satisfaction on ii.e first job. In view of the small- 
ness of the sample used for this analysis, and the small proportion of 
the total variance explained by all of the independent variables, 
caution must be exercised in interpreting these results.* 

Placement Channels and Mob ' li 'ey of Jun i or College Grad\iates 

Self-placement vra,s the usual way In which the vocational graduates 
found their first full-time job after leaving the junior college. Con- 
tacts througji friends, college instructors and private employmem; agencies 



*Por the san^le as a whole, the F-ratio is U. 03 , statistically 
significant at the .01 level. An effort has been made to avoid the 
appearance of great precision in interpreting the results "the regres 
Sion analyses in this chapter. The reader should be aware of the special 
problems involved in the use of dichotomous dependent variables in lined 
regression models. Special caution must be exercised in estimating the 
parameters aiad interpreting the correlation coefficient in models nsing 
a 0,1 '^<=r--'^ent variable. The 1,0 t.eture of the regressand enables the 
cond. -- bability that the event will occur given the X's and the 

predi. . o"' calculated value of y to be interpreted as an estimate of 
tliis conditional probability. A detailed discussion of the problems 
involved in this approach would not be appropriate here. However, given 
a cautious interpretation and the avoidance of the unwarr^ted im^ession 
of precision, it is felt that this regression model provides insists 
into the relative importance of key explanatory variables, and that the 
r2 s ' ill indicates a proportion of variation in the depenuent variable 
explained by these indep‘ 2 ndent 'variables* 
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were next in importance. Private agencies were especially needed in the 
case of graduates of Distribution education programs. On the whole, 
college sources were not very effective in the placement prc : ess, with 
the junior college placement office placing fewer than 10 per cent of 
the gradiiates from any program area, and with the college instructor of 
a Technical program (where the aid was greatest) helping approximately 
1 in 6 students to ge.‘ his first job. Further details on placement 
channels for junior col lege graduates are foimd in the Bureau of Social 
Science Research Report, contracted as part of this siirvey. 

There was no marked geographic mobility after graduation for 
the vocational-technical graduates. No residence move to a new town or 
city was Xi.i.voived for more than 2/3 of the graduates of each program at 
the junior college level. The ratio of mobile workers after graduation 
was even lower for those coming from loigh school and post-hd.gh school 
vocational programs. At the junior college level, the proportion of 
movers was highest among Agriculture and Trade and Industry graduates, 
29.1 per cent and 27.5 per cent, respectively. Further tabular details 
on geographic Fjves for junior college graduates is found in the Bureau 
of Social Science Research Report. 

Conclusions 

Althou^ the central focus of this study is on the post-hi^ 
school graduation employment experience of voca.tional-technical gradu- 
ates, it must be observed that this is only one dimension to a follow- 
up evaluation of vocational programs. A notable proportion of the 
samples at each of the school levels took up no full-time work dviring 
the approximately three-year period following their graduation. The 
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range was from a little over 10 per cent fcr the post— hi^ school gradu 
ates to a little over ^0 per cent for those who graduated from high 
school academic prog:cams. The corresponding proportions for .iunior 
college graduates was approximately l/U> fo^ school vocational 

graduates i approximately 17 per cent. The significance of non- labor 
force status after graduation is also seen in the proportions who ptu>- 
Bued further education* and in the length of time ensuing between 
graduation and the first full-tme job at each oi the school levelo. 

Althou^ there are some notable differences at each of the school 
levels, it was found that, in general, the graduates of Health programs 
spent the largest proportion of their time in employment rather than 
non-labor force ac.tivities in the survey period following their gradu- 
ation* The employment experience of feniale and male Office program 
graduates presents a contrast at the post-hii^ school and junior college 
levels, with 89 per cent of the time of female graduates of junior 
college programs being spent in employment and only 60 per cent of the 
time of male graduates being spent in employment in the survey period. 

Althou^ further education played a notable role in the post- 
graduation survey period, relatively few of the graduates at any of the 
school levels or in any of the program areas experienced significant 
unemployment or a lengthy period of job search following graduation. 

A surprisingly large proportion of graduates at each school level had 
no need to search for a job at all after gi:aduation, even thou^ they 
' decided to enter full-time employment rather than pursue further edu- 
cation. A substantial number already had a job prior to graduation and 
remained with the same employer following their graduation; and many 
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others had lined up a job prior to graduation. There were significant 
variations by program area and school level in this regard, however- 



following graduation from a vocational-technical program have impli- 
cations for counseling and guidance in the schools, as well as for other 
aspects of educational planning, Althou^ vocational- technical edu- 
cation is often planned as a direct link to the world of work, it must 
be noted that it often serves as a stepping-off point for further 
education. The total curriculum of a vocational-technical student 
should reflect these options. At the same time, the greater success 
of students In some programs at each of the school levels in finding 
employment or a potential employer prior to graduation is worthy of 
further inquiry in order to determine the elements of success and 
failure on this score. 



As mi^t be expected, tie socio-economic index of the first jobs 



held by junior college graduates was somewhat hi^er than that of the 
jobs first held by graduates of post-hi^ school and hi^ school 
vocational programs. At each of the school levels, the hi^er sta'cus 
jobs went to those in Office and Distributive programs, with Technical 
graduates often rai'idng next in the socio-economic status of their 
first jobs, and with those who graduated from Health and Trade and 
Industry programs having relatively low socio-economic indexes on the 
first job after their graduation. The hi^er status of jobs held by 
junior college graduates continued to persist on the current job held 
by the respondents at the time of the survey, possibly three years 
after their graduation. And gradioates of Office ^ Technical and 



These findings on further education, employment and job search 
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Distributive prograa's, on avei^age, continued to have current jobs with 
a substantially hi'^.ier socio-economic index than those who graduated 
from Agriculture, Health and Trade and Industry programs. 

The findings have relevance for those who analyze the continuing 
problem of the place of Agriculture programs in vocational-technical 
offerings. For those who graduated from post-hi^ school programs in 
Agriculture, almost l/3 were farmers at the time of the survey, with 
the remainder being scattered in a variety of occupational categories. 

At the j\mior college, less than l/U were farmers on their current job, 
and at the hi^ school level only 17 -U per cent of the graduates of 
Agriculture programs were farmers at the time of the survey. These 
findings also correlate with data on their relatedness of first and 
current jobs to training for those in Agriculture, and raise some 
interesting (questions concerning the relevance of vocational Agri- 
culture programs for rhe immediate employment of their graduates. 

Quite aside from the questions of the relatedness of jobs to 
Agricultural training, it was found that most of the post-hi^ school 
and junior college gradiiates do enter training-related jobs in their 
first full-time employment after graduation. On the other hand, only 
a little over l/U of the hi^ school vocational graduates get their 
first jobs in the field of their training. In relatedness of current 

job at the time of the survey to the field of training, it is found 
that very little change had occurred among the graduates .of hi^ school 
programs. At the post-high school and junior college levels, there is 
some notable shift away from the field of training, especially at the 
junior college level. In almost all cases. Health program graduates 
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tend to have the hipest proportion of employment related to their field 



of trainingi and graduates of Technical programs also tend to have a 
higji degree of relatedness of job to trai.ning. These variations by 
program area and school level have implications for the structuring of 
curriculaj and these implications are pursued in further detail in the 
final chapter. At the higji school level, there should be broader 
curricula since graduates seldom go directly into the t. of their 
training in any case. Analysis of thr variations on tlais score vrithin 
program areas also have policy implications for curricula planning. 

Regression analyses generally support the view that school level, 
program area, the socio-economic status of the job ajid the graduates’ 
sex are important variables in explaining whether the job will be 
related to training or not- The impj. .tions of these findings for 
vocational and technical curricula a: Iso discussed further below. 

Regardless of the objective ots of their post-graduation em- 
ployment experience, the overvAxelmir majox.-ty of the graduates at each 
school level were satisfied with the^r first job a.^ter graduation. Here, 
too, however, there were some signxficant variations by school le/el and 
program area. Health graduates tended to express the greatest satis- 
faction. And those coming from post-M^ school programs, on the whole, 
appeared to be more satisfied with their first emplo^'ment than those at 
the other school levels- However, the most notable finding in the 
regression analyses concemed with job satisfaction was that the 
relatedness of the job to training and the socio-economic status of the 
job were of the greatest significance in bringing about job satisfaction. 
Here, too, the implications for vocational and technical curricu?.a are 
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important. Training a student for a good job in his field of training 
is apparently an important deberminant of his satisfaction as wel2 as 
the objective econoiaic aspects of his post -graduation labor market 
exjjerience. 
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CHAPQ?ER VI 

POST-VOCATIONAL WAGES AND EAPNINGS 

As has been noted above, an analysis of income benefits ±n the 
three -year period following graduation from vocational and technical 
programs is conQ>licated by the fact of additional education which reduces 
the opportunities for employment and earnings. Although the best measure 
of income benefits is average monthly earnings during the survey period, 
in that this raeasure reflects continuity of enqployment as well as the level 
of wage rates, earnings will be reduced to the extent that time is taken 
for additional education rather than labor market activity. Since the 
principal goal of vocational-technical education is to prepare students 
for remunerative ec^lcyment, it mi^t be assumed that an extended non- 
labor force status following graduation detracts from this goal and that 
it is legitimate to use the lower earnings which result as a measure of 
the reduced benefits of vocational-technical education during the survey 
follow-up. However, additional education is also construed to be an 
important benefit, and this may actually lead to enhanced earnings in 
the future. 

Thus, as a supplement to the analysis of average monthly eanaings, 
this chapter includes an appraisal of the wage rate on the first job 
follow3.ng graduation and on the job held by the respondent at the time 
of the interview surveys approximately three years after graduation. 
Hourly wage rates and weekly wage levels on a particular job are free 
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of the bias ^iiich may he introduced hy the effect of further education 
on average earnings during ths survey period. 

Mean Wages on First Joh and Last or Curren t Joh 

VJhen described in cross-tahxilar form, it is noted that junior 
college graduates received higher hourly wage rates on their first joh 
than post-secondary graduates, and that the latter, in turn, received 
hi^er hourly wage rates than secondary school vocational graduates 
(Table 71. l). The range in mean hourly wage rates was from ^1.80 at the 
high school level to $ 2.30 at the junior college level. 

Graduates at each of the school levels had improved their wage 
rate position by the time of their last job, or the joh they held at the 
time of the interview survey. However, the ranking of mean wage rates 
hy school level was retained on the last joh. The magnitude of increase 
between first and last hoirrly wage rate reflected the same order of 
ranking hy school level: .90 per hour for junror college graduates, 

.70 per hour for post-secondary graduates, and .60 per hour increase 

for secondary vocational graduates. 

As will be apparent in the regression analyses below, however, 
income differences hy school levels cannot he meaningfully evaluated 
aside from program area, sex and other variables. For the sample as a 
whole, distinct from school level and other variables, graduates of 
Technical programs enjoyed the highest mean hourly wage rates on the 
first job after their gx-aduation ($2.U0), followed hy those graduating 
from Agriculture, Distributive programs. Health programs, and Office 
programs ($1.80), As is seen in Table VI. 1, this rank order of hourly 
wage rates as classified hy program area 



was maintained on the last 
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TABLE VI. 1 

MEAB WAGE* ON FIRST JOB AltD LAST OR CURRENT JOB 
BY PROGRAM, SCHOOL LEVEL AND SEX AND REGION 



*Mean wags pei hour. 



Wage on Last or 



ProCTam Area 


Va^e on First Job 


Current Job 


Distributive 


2.00 


2.70 


Agriculture 


2.10 


2.80 


Office 


1.80 


2,30 


Health 


1.90 


2.50 


i 

i Technical. 


2.I4.O 


3,20 


r 

School Level 






j Junior College 


2.30 


3.20 


; Secondary 


1.80 


2.U0 


! Post-Secondary 


2.00 


2.70 


Sex 






f Female 


1.72 


2.2$ 


\ Male 

\ 

f 


2.2^ 


3.07 


i 

f 

\ Region 






1- 

1 North Central 


2.10 


2.80 


1 North East 


2.00 


2.70 


j Vest 


2.10 


2.80 


i 

r South 


1.80 


2.U0 
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jot in the stirvey- The magnitude of the increase between the first and 
last joh was roughly in proportion to the differences in initial levels 

of mean wage rates hy program area. 

Male graduates experienced a mean hotu?ly wage rate differential 
of over .^0 on the first joh, and for the sample as a whole as seen in 
Table TI.l, this differential widened so that on the last job male 
graduates received an average hoirrly wage rate of $3>07 as conpared 
with $2.23 for female graduates. 

There were also inportant regional differences in mean hourly 
wage rates- Although the differences between the North Central, Northeast 
and Western regions was only .10 per hour for both the first job and the 
last job, graduates in the South had average wage rates vftiich were .1+0 per 
hour below those of the lowest average in other regions. The differential 
between the South and the other regions was maintained on the last job 
even though the improvement in wages between the first and last job in 
the South was roughly conparable to the Improvement experienced in the 
other regions. 

The range of average weekly take-home wages by school level and 
program area is described in Tables VI. 2, VT-3 and VI. I+. In the case of 
high scliool and post-high school graduates, the range olassificaticn 
is for the first joh after graduation only. For junior college gradu- 
ates, a conparison is made between the range of weekly wages on the first 
joh with that of the last or current joh (Table VI. U). It is noted that, 
at the high school level, the highest average weekl^r wages ar-e earned 
hy those in Trade and Industry, Technical programs and Agriculture 
programs. In contrast, approximately 80 per cent of the graduates 
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Percentages may not e^ual 100 due to rounding • 
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of Office prograiDs at tlie hi^ school level had. an average wedcly pay of 
less than $80.00 on their first joh, and less than 2 per cent received 
more than $100.00 per week. 

At the post-high school level (Table VI. 3), grcaduates of Dis- 
tributive and Technical programs had relatively hi^ weekly take-home 
pay, and the graduates of Health and Office programs had relatively 
low weekly wages (Table VI. 3)* range of weekly pay for Health 

graduates at the post-hi^ school level is in contrast with the pattern 
of the junior college level on tho first job. At the post— high school 
level, approximately per cent of the graduates earned less '■han $80 
per week, and only 7 per cent earned $100 or more. On their first job, 
after graduation from junior college, only per cent of the graduates 
of Health programs received less than $80 per week, and approximately 
one-third received $100 per week or more. Even so, the average weekly 
take-home pay of Health graduates at the junior college level was below 
that of the graduates of most of the other program area- '<th only 

Distributive education graduates having lower ge v. y take- 

home pay on the first job. Although the graduates of all the programs 
at the junior college level improved their weekly earning between the 
first job and the last job in the surnrey period, the improvement was 
relatively pma.i i for graduates of Agriculture and Health programs, as 
compared with those in other program areas (Table VI. U) • 

Wages of Dropouts and Graduates 

Althou^ the relatively small sample size of dropouts reduces 
the statistical significance of a comparison between the wage rates of 
dropouts and graduates on first and current jobs, some interesting 
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differences are found in the cross-classifications by school level and 
program area. At each of the school levels, there are seme programs in 
which dropouts received higher wages than graduates. Those graduating 
from hi^ school vocational programs in Health and Technical ourriciila 
received a lower hourly wage rate on their first job than dropouts who 
had been enrolled in the same programs. On the last or current job, 
only the graduates of Officf programs received wage rates which were 
lower on average than these vAio had dropped out of Office progcams at 
the high school level (Ta la TE.5). 

At the post-high ■ shool level, the relatively small sample of 
dropouts from trade and industry programs received a higher wage on their 
first job than graduates; but this differential was reversed by the time 
of the last or c\irrent j - The wages of graduates exceeded those of 
dropouts in all of the program areas from the current job at the post- 
high school level. Generally, the gap between dropouts and graduates 
was larger on the current job than on first job held by those leaving 
post-high school vocational -technical programs, but here, too, the sig- 
nificance of the comparison is reduced because of the small san^jle of 
dropouts (Table VI. 6). 

Unlike the experience at the high school and post-high school 
levels, dropouts had higher current wages than graduates at the junior 
college level in Trade and Industry, Distribution education. Agriculture 
and Technical programs. This disparity also existed in the case of 
wages on the first job in these programs, with the exception of the 
Technical area in which graduates had a somewhat higher level of wages 
on the first job than dropo.ts, oven though dropouts moved ahead in wage 
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rates on the cvxrent job* Dropouts from Health and Office programs at 
the jimior college level were worse off than graduates with regard to 
wage rates I regardless of the point of time in the survey. Dropouts 
started at relatively low wages ($1.80 for Health programs and $1-99 
for Office programs) ; and they continued to he at these relatively low 
levels of wage rates on the current job compared with other dropouts 
ajid gradiiates. (See Table VI. 70 

Althou^ the conclusions to be drawn from these comparisons 
can be only suggestive in view of the small sample of dropouts, they 
do giwe rise to interesting speculation. "When we couple xhe superior 
wage position of dropouts in some program areas with the facit that 
employment and earnings are not significantly enhanced by obtaining 
a job in onefe field of training, questions are raised concerning the 
TTTTportance of pursuing and com];l0t"‘ a par"' ogfak vrx‘ .cv ,,mi. 

I: ^jjparent Liiac; a number of students who left school in order to 

take advantage of a job opportunity before completing their training 
in a specific program area were able to do at least as welj dis the 
graduates of that program area, especially at the junior cL llr.' ge level. 
As noted earlier, however, dropouts from one program areamay have 
enrolled in another program area before entering the job Esrke^t, and 
this would explain their relatively hi^ wage rates as wel.l a the 
lack of ^relationship of wage rates to the specified field ni training. 
Regressicn Analysis of Factors Inflttencjjig Wiige Rates 

Although the cross^tabulations throw' some li^t or le faciJors 
influencing wiage rates for graduates of vocational and tezruiical pro- 
grams, relative importance of particular factors, as -^influences on 
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wage differences, can he fully assessed only tlirough a regression analysis 
which introduces a number of key independent variables into the equation, 
with wage per hour as The dependent variable. As is seen in Table VI. 8, 
region, program area, sex, age, marital status, urban-rural setting, and 
grade point average are significant variables in explaining the differ- 
ences in wages per hour of vocational-technical graduates on the last 
or current job held at the time of the survey. The variables as a idiole 
explain 30 per cent of the variance in the wage per hour and the F-Ratio 
is significant at the .01 level. For the saitple as a vdiole, j-jnior 
college and post-high school graduates enjoy a few cents per hour more 
in wages on the current job than do high school graduates. The differ- 
ence for junior college graduates is not as great as that on the first 
job (see Appendix Table 18) where they experienced an hourly wage rate 
of .20 per hour mora than high school graduates. Graduates in the Vest» 
Northeast and North Central regions experienced significant wage 
differentials ranging from .21 to .39 per hour above graduates in the 
South on their current job. 

Although all of the graduates except those in Agriculture ex- 
perienced higher wages than the base group, graduating fi." Office 
programs, the differences were significant statistically only for those 
in Health and Technical programs. As might be expected, the socio- 
economic status of the current job was positively and significantly 
relabed to improved wages. 

It is notable that the improvement in wages on the current job 
due to its relatedness to the field of training is not statistically 
significant, and in the case of wages on the first job (Appendix Table 18) 



TABLE 71.8 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING WAGE ON LAST 


OR CURRENT JOB - 


- TOTAL SAMPLE 




Dependent Variable: Wage Per 


Hour On Last Or 


Current Job 






Partial 






Independent 


Regression 


Standaiid ' 




Variables 


Coefficient 


Error 




LEVEL ~ High Schoclk? 








Post-High School 


.085 


.067 




Junior College 


. 037** 


.080 




REGION - SouthCa 








West 


.219** 


.066 




Northeast 


.337** 


.074 




North Central 


.399** 


.065 




PROGRAM AREA - Office® 








Trade and Industry 


.082 


.088 




Distributive 


.107 


.104 




Health 


.244* 


.095 




Agriculture 


-.065 


.127 




Technical 


.173* 


. 084 


1 


SES 


.006** 


.001 


[ 


REIATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 


.007 


.063 


r 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 


.005 


.008 




SEX - Female© 








Male 


. 821** 


.074 


\ 

r- 

f. 


AGE 


.014** 


.005 


j; 


fiARITAL STATUS - Single® 






ir.'. 


Married 


.118* 


.046 


f-' 


Other 


.252* 


.121 


?;■ 

1 


RACE - White© 








Non -white 


-.088 


,085 


1; 

!'■ 


ADDED EDUCATION 


.074 


.054 


r 

i'- 


SETTING - Rural© 






1 


Medium 


.140* 


.062 


K 


Large 


.202** 


.076 


1 


Very Large 


.311** 


.111 


r. 


Suburb 


.437** 


*084 


{; 

.? 

{' 

1 


GPA 


.127** 


.034 



partial 

Correlation 

Coefficient 



F-Ratio 



.3051 
27.43 ^ 



Number of Observations 
Constant 



.525 



.033 

.119 



.085 

.116 

.156 



.024 

.027 

.066 

-.013 

.053 



.122 

.003 

.016 



.277 

.073 



.065 

.054 



>*.027 

.035 



.058 

.068 

.072 

.133 



.096 



Notes: ^ 

^ Significant at the .05 level; ** Significant at the .Ox level 
Q Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value 
is entered into the constant. 
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the wage is actually lower vAien the joh is related to the field of 
training. These findings axe in keeping with those concerning em- 
ployment status discussed earlier, hut it should he noted that the 
employment and wage findings are in contrast with the satisfactions 
expressea hy the graduates when their jobs were in the field of 
their training. Age and marital status were positively and signifi- 
cantly associated with increased wages on the current joh, hut the 
most marked finding is that males received .82 more per hour than 
females on the cunrent job. As is noted in Appendix Table 18, this 
sex differential is also marked in the case of wages on the first job 
of the vocational-technical, graduates. Although non-whites have lower 
wages than whites, the relationship is not statistically significant. 

TTrhau graduates have significantly higher wages on the current 
job than those graduating from rural schools, with the partial re- 
gression coefficient rising with the size of the city and reaching a 
difference of -U3 per hour in the suburbs as compared with rural 
settings . 

Grade point average is significantly associated with wages on 
both the current and the first job, with 12 per hour being added for 
each grade point on the current job. 

Regression Analysis of Wag e s hy Sex and Scho_ol Level 

Because sex, school level and a number of other key explanatory 
variables appeared to play a deominant role in influencing wages in 
.analyses of the total sample, it was felt- desirable to run separate 
regression analyses of suhsamples classified hy categories of the key 
independent variables. These separate 3 Uhsaag)le analyses throw 
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additional light on the factors associated with wage differences, and 
they overcome some of the problems of colinearity and interactions among 
variables . 

As is seen in Table VI. 9, in separate regression runs for male 
and female graduates vdth wage on the Job at the time of interview, or 
the last job, as the dependent variable, important changes occur in the 
significance of the explanatory variables as compared with regression 
runs of the total sar5)le. Female junior college graduates continue to 
eaperience a significant increase in the hotirly wage rate, as con^ared 
with those at the other school levels, but the school level variable 
is no longer significant in explaining wage differences for male gradu- 
ates even though there is a positive increase in wages for junior college 
and post-hi^ school male graduates relative to those graduating from 
high school. 

The strong regional influence on wages, noted in the total 
sample, continues to be significant in the case of male graduates, with 
those in the North Central regions experiencing .62 per hour more on 
the last job than those in the South on the last job, and with those 
in the West and the Northeast escperiencing over .]+0 per hotir more than 
those in the South. However, the regional association with wage 
differences is not nearly so marked in the case of female graduates. 

The in^ortance of sex differences is seen in the association 
of program areas with wages on the graduate’s last or current job. 

Whereas graduates of Health and Technical programs had significant 
wage increases relative to those in other programs in regression 
analyses of the total sample, none of the program areas is significantly 
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TiBIiE VI. 9 

FACTORS INFLUENCING WAGE ON LAST OR CURRENT JOB, BY SEX 
Dependent Variable: Wage Per Hour On Last Or Current Job 

FsQidlB MQ-Ib 

Independent 
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Total 

Sampl e 



Variables 


b 


s 


b 


s 


D 




LEVEL - High School® 

Post-High School Grad. 
Junior College Grad. 


.003 

.45** 


.08 

.10 


.06 

.21 


.11 

.12 


.08 

.37** 


.07 

.08 


REGION ' South® 

West 

Northeast 
North Central 


.02 

.25** 

.18* 


.08 

.10 

.09 


.44** 

.40** 

.62** 


.10 

.11 

.10 


.22** 

.34** 

.40** 


.07 

.07 

.07 


program area - Office® 

Trade and Industry 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 


-.21 .15 

.01 .13 

.18 .10 

no responses 
-.17 .16 


.34** 

.35* 

.37 

.17 

.39** 


.13 

.17 

.54 

.17 

.12 


.08 

.11 

.24* 

-.06 

.17* 


.09 
.10 
.10 ^ 
.13 i 
.08 : 


SES 


.005* 


.22 


.007** 


.002 


.006** 


.001' 


RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 


.03 


.09 


-<007 


.09 


,007 


.06 1 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 


.009 


.01 


.006 


.01 


.005 


.007 


AGE 


.008 


.005 


.03** 


.01 


.01** 


.005 


MARITAL STATUS - Single® 
Married 
Other 


-.12* 

-.02 


.06 

.13 


.26** 

.64** 


.07 

.23 


.12* 

.25* 


.05 
.12 : 


RACE - White® 

Non-white 


.14 


.12 


-.23* 


.12 


-.09 


.09 i 


ADDED EDUCATION 


.03 


.07 


.09 


.08 


.07 


.05 ; 


SETTING - Rural® 
Medium 
Large 
Very Large 
Suburb 


.13 

.31** 

.16 

.37** 


.08 

.11 

.17 

.10 


.23* 

.18 

.50** 

.56** 


.09 

.11 

.16 

.14 


.14* 

.20** 

.31** 

.44** 


.06 1 
.08; 
.11 i 
.08 ; 


GPA 


.10* 


.05 


.11* 


.05 


.13^^ 


.03j 


r2 

Number of Observations 


.1470 

701 




.2263 

823 




.3051 

1524 


/ 



Notes: 

h Partial regression coefficient 

s Standard error , -i 

* Significant at the .05 level; ** Significant at the .01 level 
@ Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value is 
entered into the constant^i 
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associated with wage differences for female graduates. Indeed, female 
graduates of Itade and Industry programs and of Technical programs have 
lower wages than those in the base group. On the other hand, male 
graduates from these two programs have significantly higher wages than 
the base group, and male graduates of Distributive programs also re- 
ceive .35 pe3? hour more than the base group, significant at the .05 
level. 

The continued significance of the socio-economic status of the 
job is not surprising in view of the obvious close relationship between 
wage rates and socio-economic status of occupation- However, it is 
notable that age is not a significant factor in female graduates, 
unlike male graduates; and that married males escperience sig2aificant 
increases in wages vdiereas married finales have significantly lower 
wages than single females . Widowers and divorced males also have 
significantly higher wages on the last or current job than single 
male graduates. 

Non-'vdiite male graduates have significantly lower wages than 
v^ites, whereas the racial factor was not significant in the case ox 
females or of the total saii5)le. 

Suburban large-city settings tend to be significantly associated 
with higher wages for males and females, as in the case of the total 
sample, but the importance of the nonrural setting is not consistent 
in the case of females. For male graduates in very large cities or 
in the suburbs, on the other hand, there are significant differences 
in wages exceeding .50 per hour. 
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The grade point average, as a factor related to wa^ differences, 
continues to te significant in the separate sex run, hut at the .0^ 
rather than th<i .01 level, as in the case of the total saniple. 

It inrr ncrfehle that in these separate regression runs, in vjrLich 
the sex variahle has been omitted as one oi.’ the independent variables, 
the coefficient of determination is lower xhan in the case of the notal 
sample • 

Similar regression runs for male and female graduates, with the 
same independent variables but with wage per hour on the first jou gather 
than on the last job, are presented in Appendix Table 19- Although there 
are similarities in the patterns of significant independent variables, 
it is noted that there are differences in the first and last job wage 
rate regression analyses in the significance attributed to program area, 
age, marital status, urban-rural setting, and the male GPA. 

Separate runs by school level (Table VI. lO) reveal the importance 
of the school level of the vocational graduate in explaining differences 
in wage rates. Region is found to be a signxficant variable only in 
the case of high school vocational graduates, with the exception of the 
North Central region for post-higjh school graduates. Trade and Industr;,, 
Teclmical and Distributive programs which were significant explanatory 
variables in the case of the separate male regression analysis proved 
to be significant only in the case of post-hi^i school graduates when 
separate runs are made by school level. 

Males have substantially hi^er wages than females in each of 
the separate school level regressions. However, age is a significant 
variable only at the junior college level and marital status is 
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significant only at the post-hi^ school levels 

It is notable that grade point average is no longer a significant 
variable "when separate regression analyses are made by school level, but 
added education (that is, further education after the vocational gradu- 
ation), which was not significant in other regression runs, is foxind to 
be positively and significantly associated with higher wages for hi^ 
school vocational graduates and negatively related with wages at the 
post-high school and jimior college levels, in the former case signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

It should also be noted that a binary variable for graduates 
versus dropouts, incliided in this regression analysis, proved not to 
be statistically significant. However, graduation is negatively associ- 
ated with wage increases compared to a dropout status at the post- 
hi^ school and junior college levels. Even though the relationship 
is not statistically significant, the negative sign is contrary to 
expe ct at ions . 

Similar regression analyses by school level, utiliaing the same 
independent variables but wage on the first job as the dependent vari- 
able, are presented in Appendix Table 20. 

Recession Analyses of Wages by Region and Urban-Rural Setting 

Given the influence on wage differences by region and urban- 
rural setting of the school demonstrated in the regression analyses of 
the total saE5)le, a further effort to pinpoint the important explanatory 
variables and reduce the effects of colinearity and interaction was made 
in separate regression analyses for each of the foiir regions from \diioh 
the national sample was drawn and for each of the five urban-rural 




lUo 

settings. 0!he independent vaxiables are the same as those usee in the 
axialyses of the total sample. 

As caix be seen in Table VI.llj the R for each of the s^ipaxc^te 
regional regression equations is higher than, that of the totaJ. saurple.. 

The P-ratio in each case is significant at the .01 level. 

A1 thoTjgh sex continues to be a significant explanatory variable, 
in the separate regional regression analysis, such variables as schcnl 
level, program area, and grade poiuit average, vdiich loomed lar£ in 
the analysis of the total sanqple lose significance in the sepaxv3.te 
regional regressions. The junior college graduates had a statistically 
significant advantage on their current or last job relative to high 
school and post-hi^ school graduates only in the Western region. Al- 
thou^ "there was a positive relationship between junior college gradu- 
ation and wages in the other regions, it was not significant at the .0^ 
level. The only program area with a statistically significant relation- 
ship to differences in wages on the graduates’ last or current job was 
that of Agriculture in the Southern region. 

Unlike the other regression analyses, including that for the 
total sample, the relatedness of the current job to the field of train- 
ing was significantly associated with wages on that job in the Southern 
region. However, in the Northeast and the North Central region, this 
variable was negatively associated with wages althou^ it was not 
significant at the .0^ level. 

Male graduates experienced a substantial and statistically 
significant wage advantage over females in each of the separate regional 
regressions; and married graduates had a significant advantUige over 
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single graduates in the Southern and Western regions. The graduate’s 
grade point average vas a statistically significant influence on wages 
only for those graduating in the Southern region, although it was 
positively associated with wage differences in the other regions as 
well. 

Graduation from a suburban school was statistically significant 
at the .01 or .0$ levels in each of the regions other than the Vest. 

In the Western region, graduation from a school located in a medium 
or large city was associated with significantly higher wages on the 
last or current job, as conqpared with those who graduated from rural 
areas in the Western region. 

The relationship of the same independent variables to the wage 
on the graduate’s first job is indicated in Appendix Table 21. 

In separate regression runs by each of the five rural -urban 
settings, with wage on the last or current job as the dependent variable, 
a number of the explanatory variables which were statistically signifi- 
cant in analyses of the total sample were found to be significant in 
some settings and not in others. Thus, junior college graduates had 
sig 3 fiifioantly higher wages than hi^ school graduates in only the 
regression runs for medivun-sized cities and large cities, whe3 aas post- 
high school graduates had significantly larger earnings in only the 
regressj-on runs for large cities. The relationship for post -high school 
vocational graduates was negative in subircban settings, and the relation- 
ship for junior college graduates was negative in rural settings, but 
neither of these negative relationships were statistically significant 
(see Table VI. 12). 
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TABIiE VI. 12 (continued) 
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Similarly, the significance of region., found in analyses of the 
total sample, is altered in the separate regression runs hy rural -urhan 
setting. The significantly higher wages in each of the regions con 5 )ared ; 
to the South, found in analyses of the total sample, continue to appear 
only in the regression analysis for medium-sized cities. Graduation in 
the Worth Central is a statistically significant variable in the re- 
gression runs for large cities and suburban areas, and the Western region 
is a significant variable in rural areas. 

The pattern of wage rates by program area differs substantially 
in the separate regression run for rural areas, as compared with the 
total sample. In the analysis of the total sample, only Health programs * 
and Technical programs had positive significant relationships with the | 

wage from the last or current job, and graduation from an Agricultural 
program had a negative (nonsignificant) relationship with the last wage. 

Eor those graduating in rural areas, on the other hand, the largest ; 

positive coefficients were for 0?rade and Industry programs, Agriculture, 
and Technical. Graduation from a Health program actually had a negative | 
relationship to the last wage, althou^ this was not statistically 
significant. Outside of a statistically significant negative relation- j 
ship between graduation from an Agricultural program and the last wage ^ 

in a suburban setting, none of the other program areas were significantly 
related to wages in the separate regression runs by size of city. Some 
of these results concerning i:ie statistical significance of program 
areas are affected by the relatively small size of cells. 

Relationship of job to training and father's education continue j 

to have no statistically significant relationship to the wage on the 
last or current job in the separate regression runs for urban-rural setting. ( 
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Among the demographic vaxiahles, as in the total sample, maJ.es 
have a statistically significant higher wage than females in each of the 
separate regression runs for setting, except that of the rural areas. 

Age is statistically significant (and only at the .0^ level) in only the 
separate analyses for rural areas and very large cities. Marital status 
is significantly associated with wages on the last job only in the 
separate regression run for large cities. Although non-white status had 
a negative relationship with wages in all of the separate urban regression 
analyses, the relationship was statistically significant only in the 
analysis for medium-sized cities. Added education was a significant 
variable only in large cities, and grade point average was a significant 
variable only in suburban areas. As in the case of a number of the other 
variables, the small number of observations in very large cities (ill 
graduates) reduced the reliability of resu-lts in this separate regression 

run. . 

The results for separate regression ruixs for each of the five 
rural-urban settings, with the wage on the first job as the dependent 
variable, are presented in Appendix Table 22. 

Separate Regression Buns by irogram Area 

The separate regression analyses by program area were also 
plagued by the relatively small number of observations in many of the 
cells (see Table 1/1.13) • 

In the analysis of Office programs, the statistically significant 
positive relationships with the wage on the last or current job were 
found for graduates of the West, those with higher socio-economic status, 
males, and graduates in very large cities and suburbs. 
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In Trade and Industry programs, the positive significantly 
related variables were North Central reg.-i.on, male, age, and graduation 
in medium-sized cities and suburbs. 

In Distributive Education progranQS, the positive significantly 
related variables were North Central region, socio-economic status of 
the job, males, non-whites, and graduation in a suburban setting. 

In Health programs, the variables which were positively and 
significantly related to wages on the last or cu 3 rcent job were gradu- 
ation at the junior college level. Northeast region, and graduation in 
a large city. In a separate regression run for . griculnural programs, 
the only statistically significant variable was the negative relationship 
between non-white status and wages. Non-whites earned approximately 
$2.50 less than whites after graduation from an Agricultural vocational 
program. 

In the regression analysis of Technical graduates, region proved 
to be an in^ortant explanato2?y variable, with all regions showing a 
statistically significant advantage over the South . Other positive 
statistically significant variables were socio-economic status of the job, 
age, and marital status. 

Even though small cell size reduces the statistical significance 
of the separate regressions by program area, thex'e is some interest in 
the changes in. the signs of the relationship of some variables as com- 
pared with the results of the regression analysis of the total sample. 
Thus, junior college gradtiation, which was positively and statistically 
significant in the regression analysis for the total sample, is nega- 
tively related to wages in the regression equations for Office and 
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A^icultroral programs, y^^bsreas graduation in an urban or suburban 
setting vas positively and significantly related tc wages, as compared 
with rural graduation, in the regression analysis of the total sample, 
the signs were negative in a number of cases in the separate regression 
runs by program area. 

Ippeniin Table 13 presents the regression results, u; ung the 
same regressors, with usiges on the first job as the dependen"* rariable. 
Factors Influencing Average J^Ionthl.v Earnings 

The wage rate analysis is useful for determining the economic 
status of the graduates at the beginning and at the end of the three- 
year survey period; and it overcomes any bias introduced hy the fact 
that some graduates pursued further education ■vdiich removed them from the 
labor force for a portion of the survey period, jhiother useful measure 
of the labor market experience of the grraduates following their 
vocational-technical program is the calculation of average monthly 
earnings during the survey period. Since average monthly earnings will 
refl,ect not only the level of hourly wages but also the number of hours 
worked, it provides some insight into the stability and continuity of 
enployment of the graduates following their graduation. 

In order to obtain full and comparable data for a regression 
analysis of earnings, it was necessary to reduce the s£\mple to 1>337 
gradiiates. Ilie results of the regression analysis, with average monthly 
earnings as the dependent variable, are presented in Table The 

regressors (explanatory variables) are the same as those \ised in the 
regression analyses of wage rates, with the exception that the related- 
ness of job to training is inclijded for both the first job and thv- 
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FACTORS AFFECTING AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS *— TOTAL SAMPLE 
Dependent Variable: Average Monthly Earnings 



1^0 




Independent 

Jariables 


partial 

Regression 

Coefficient 


Standard 

Error 


Partial 
CorrelatioJ 
Cioef ficien 


LEVEL ** High School^ 


Post High School 


27.41* 


11.56 


.06:) 


Junior College 


95.33** 


14.86 


• 174 


REGION - Souths 


West 


Aa56 


12.22 


.010 


Northeast 


37.38** 


14.01 


.073 


North Central 


56.52** 


12.14 


.128 


PROGRAM AREA - 0ffice<a , _ 


Trade and Industry 


30.83 


16.46 




Distributive 


-19.70 


19.97 


-.027 


1 Health 


21.75 


17.48 


. 034 


i Agriculture 


9.60 


24.21 


.011 1 


[ Technical 


35.05* 


15.40 


.063 \ 


i RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING j 


j (First Job) 


23.93 


16.70 


.U4U j 


1 SES 

i. 


1.02** 


.25 


.111 i 


RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 

(Last or Current Job) 


^8.077 


16.42 


-.014 1 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 


-2.38 


1.43 


-.046 1 

! 


SEX - I’emale® 
! Male 

t. 


29.54* 


13.62 


.060 


t 

1 AGE 

f:' 


4.14** 


.89 


.127 


1 MARITAL STATUS - Single® 1 


r Married 


35.92** 


8.56 


.^113 


? Other 


37.33 


22.89 


. 04 5 

! 


1 RACE - White _ 


Non^white 


-10.42 


15.95 


-.oi» ; 


SETTING - Rural@ 


Medium 


25.16* 


11,63 


.06U 


^ Large 


36.38* 


14.14 


.071 1 


[ Very Large 


22.81 


20.75 


.030 i 


\ Suburb 


54.14** 


15.78 


.094 1 


! GFA 


16.98** 


6,34 


.074 J 


i ' r2 .1942 


Number of Observations 1337 




i F-Ratio 13.18** 


Constant 


-24.68 





j- 



I 



* Significant at the *05 level j ^ Significant at the .01 level 
@ Base variable against which the others ®3:e compared. Its value is 
entered into the constant. 
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2 s. 3 t ar current 30 b; and the added education variable has been omitted. 
When differences in average hourly earnings are analyzed for 
the votal sample of graduates taken together, it is found that junior 
!r: 21 ege graduates experienced significantly hi^er earnings than gradu- 
a-:es from high school and post«hi^ school vocational programs. They 
aa:med $9 5 per month more than high school vocational graduates (sig- 
nificant at the .01 level). The advantage results from both higgler 
^s fl-na from fuller employment during the survey period. 

Whereas post -high school vocational graduates did not have 
significantly hi^er starting or ending wages than high school graduates, 
they experienced significantly hi.^er earnings, $27 per month more than 
the high school earnings. This presumably reflects a larger percentage 
of time in eD 5 )loyiiient during the suinrey period, as compared with high 
school graduates. 

As in the case of our wage analysis, it is found that students 
in the Northeast and North Central regions have significantly higher 
monthly earnings than those in the South. Since the Western region is 
a significant variable in the wage regressions but not in the earnings 
regressions, the differences may be explained by a difference in the 
per cent of time employed in the West as compared with the South. 

Tbr the sfcunple of graduates taken as a whole, the only program 
area in which eax-nings were significantly higher than those for the 
base Office group was in the technical area. Here, the earnings ad- 
vantage was $35 per month. The only group of graduates vdiioh have 
average monthly earnings below those of the base Office group were in 
Distribution Education programs, but this earnings difference was not 
statistically significant. As in the case of the regression analyses 
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o:. vrage rates, the relatedness of jobs to the training field, either for 
-T:~r: first or last job during the survey period, bore no statistically 
...joificant relationship to differences in average monthly earnings. 

■ might be expected, the socio-economic status of the graduate *s last 
lb was significantly related to earnings durit}g the period. However, 
the socio-economic background of the student, as reflected in the father's 
education, was not significantly related to monthly earnings. 

Iflie demographic variables which proved to be important in ax- 
^^adning wage differences also appeared to be significant in the 
regression e equation for monthly earnings. Males earned approximritely 
$30 per month more than female s» This is not as great a difference as 
in the case of wage rates, possibly indicating that males are more likely 
pursue further education or enter the anoed forces than females, 
thereby reducing their time in the labor force. 

Each year of age adds average monthly earnings (significant 

at the .01 level); and married graduates have average monthly earnings of 
almost greater than single graduates. Although the racial variable 
is not significantly related to earnings, possibly because of the small 
number of non-whites included in the sampj-e, the earnings regression 
shows the same ixegative relationship between non- white status and eamangs 
as was indicated in the case of ho-iu?ly wages. 

As in the case of wage differences, graduates in urban and suburban 
areas have significantly higher earnings than those in rural areas. 
c^Dtnrban students enjoyed $54 per month more in average eamisogs (sig- 
nificant at the *01 level) • 
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Corif joining the findings fox the sample as a whole in the wage 

regressions, it is found that each additional point in the student's 

grade point average adds almost $17 to his average monthly earnings 

following graduation from a vocation or technical program. 

Separate Regressions of Earnings hy Sex, Eegion, . School Leve l and 
Program Area 

In separate regression analyses of male and female graduates, 
it is found that those from junior college levels continue to show 
significantly hi^er average monthly earnings than those from hi^ school 
programs, with the difference being especially marked in the case of 
females (Table TI.l5)* 

Patterns of significant variables similar to those for the total 
sample are found in the sepa-^-ate regression runs by sex. However, one 
notable distinction is that male gradtiates of Trade and Industry programs 
are found to have significantly hi^er earnings than the base Office 
group, whereas female graduates of Trade and Industry programs have 
significantly lower earnings than those in the base Office group. Con- 
firming the view derived from our regression analyses of wages, that 
males do better in male -dominated occupations, male graduates of 
Technical programs also earned significantly more than the base group, 
whereas the difference for female graduates from Technical programs was 
not statistically significant. 

VIhen separate regression analyses are made in the North and in 
the South (Table 71.16) » it is found that the signs of the variables are 
generally the same and that they are in accordance with the findings in 
the regression for the total sample. However, there are seme notable 
diffarences in the pattern of statistically significant variables in the 



TABLE! YI.15 






FACTORS INFLUENCING MONTHLY EARNINGS OF GRADUATES BY SEX 
Dependent Variable: Average Monthly Earnings 



Regression Coefficients ^ 



Independent 

Variables 


Male 


Female 


Total 

Sample 


LEVEL - High School@ , , 


Post-High School 


+ 


+ 




Junior College 


67.28** 


102.74** 


95.33** 


REGION - South® 


West 


-t- 


+ 


T 


Northeast 


+ 


37.12* 


37.38** 


North Central 


73.62** 


37.34** 


56.52** 


RELATEDNESS; JOB TO TRAINING 


(First Job) 


+ 


-U 


+ 


SES 


1.21** 


+ 


1.02** 


PROGRAM AREA - Office(B 

Trade and Industry 


68.55** 


-59.91* 


+ 


Distributive 


+ 


- 


- 


Health 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Agriculture 


+ 


No Responses 


+ 


Technical 


60.11* 


+ 


35.05** 


RELATEDNESS; JOB TO TRAINING 


(Last or Current Job) 


— 


+ 


" 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 


- 


+ 


- 


AGE 


9.30** 


2.21** 


4.14** 


MARITAL STATUS - Single® 




-33.43** 


35.92** 


Married 


81.35** 


Other 


125.58** 


- 


+ 


race - White® 


Non- white 


*• 


+ 


— 


SETTING - Rura/® __ 


Medium 


44.93* 


+ 


Id!), 


Large 


+ 


50.59** 


36.38* 


Very Large 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Suburb 


67.39* 


42.03* 


54.14** 


GPA 


+ 


18.66* 


16.98** 


r2 


.2453 


.2175 


.1942 


Number of Observations 


735 


602 


1337 



1 + indicates positive insignificant partial regression coefficient 
- indicates negative insignificant partial regression coefficient 
* Significant at the ,05 levelj ** Significant at the *01 *.evel 
@ Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value is 
entered into the constant. 



TABLE 71.16 



FACTORS INFLUENCING MONTHLY EARNINGS OF GRADUATES BY REGION 
Dependent Variable: Average Monthly Earnings 

Regression Coefficients 



Independent 

Variables 


North^ 


South 


Total 

Sample 


LEVEL - High School^ 

Post-High School 
Junior College 


+ 

101*69** 


39.70** 

+ 


27.41* 

95.33** 


REGION - South© 

West 2 
Northeast - (Base)^ 
North Central 


-34,20* 

+ 




+ 

37.38** 

56.52** 


REIATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 

(First Job) 

SES 


+ 

1.22** 


+ 


+ 

1.02** 


PROGRAM AREA - Office^ 

Trade and Industry 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 


+ 

+ 

+ 

40.62* 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

35.05* 


RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 

(Last or Current Job) 


-3.55* 


+ 


- 


FATHER'S EDUCATIOl^ 


— 






SEX - Female^ 
Male 

AGE 


+ 

5.33** 


+ 

+ 


29.54* 

4.14** 


marital status " Single(? 
Married 
Other 


40.11** 

+ 


+ 

+ 


35.92** 

+ 


race - White@ 

Non-white 


- 






SETTING - Rural@ 
Medium 
Large 

Very Large 
Suburb 

GPA 


+ 

+ 

+ 

53.36* 

15.66* 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


25.16* 

36.38* 

+ 

54.14** 
16.98** . 


R^ 

Number of Observations 


, 2014 
1034 


,1738 

303 


.1942 

1337 



Kotes: • ♦. 

1 + indirrates positive insignificant partial regression coefficient 

. indicates negative insignificant partial regression coefficient 

2 The equation for the northern region includes a dummy variable comparing 
the effects of west, northeast and north central regions on wages. The 
northeast region is the base group for this variable. Accordingly, 

the regression coefficients reflect the difference between the stated 
region and the nor theas t region* 

* Significant at the ,05 level; ** Significant at the .01 level 
@ Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value is 
entered into the constant , 
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two regions. 0?he eq^uation for the Northern region includes a dummy 
variable conrparing the effects of West, Northeast and North Central 
regions on wages. The Northeast region is the base group for this vari- 
able. Accordingly, the regression coefficients reflect the difference 
between the stated region and the Northeast region. 

Whereas jimior college graduates enjoy significantly higher 
wages in the North, post-high school graduates enjoy statistically 
significant increases in earnings in the South. 

In a separate regression analysis for the Northern region, it is 
found that graduates from Technical programs and from suburban schools 
experience significantly higher average montiily earnings than graduates 
in their respective base comparison groups. The significance of age and 
marital status is also consistent with the findings for the regression 
of total sample., 

Probably because of the smaller sample, few of the variables are 
statistically significant in their relationshj.p to earnings in the re- 
gression equation for the Southern region. The on3,y sign which is con- 
trary to that of the regression analysis for the North is that for 
graduates of Agricultural programs. In the South, this variable is 
negatively related to average monthly earnings. 

In the separate regression runs on eamii^gs by school level, only 
sex:, age and marital staxus are significant variables for the junior 
college subsample. However, almost all of the other variables have the 
same sign as in the regression eq.uation for the total sample ^ Iflxceptions 
are found in the program variables. Whereas Distributive graduates earn 

and Agriculture graduates earn less than the base Office group in the 



I 



more 
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junior college regression, the reverse was the case in the regression 
analysis for the total sample. 

At the post-high school level, graduation from Trade arxd Industry 
and Technical programs was significantly related to average monthly earn- 
ings with these graduates earning over $60 per mouth more than those in 
Office programs. The signs of the other program variables were also 
similar to those in the regression equation for the total sample. Age, 
marital status and grade point average were also significant variables 
in the post-high school regression analysis. 

In the separate high school regression equation, only training 
in the North Central region was a statistically significant variable, and 
a number of other variables such as training in the Western region, and 
graduation from Agricultural and Technical programs had negative signs, 
in contrast to the positive signs in the regression equation for the total 
sample. 

Thus, in the case of average monthly earnings as in the starting 
and ending hourly wage rates, the labor market benefits of enrollment in 
particular program areas are partly dependent upon the type of vocational- 
techDiical school or college that the student attends. (See Table VI.17») 

The importance of the particular program area is seen when these 
same regressors are included in separate equations for the six program 
areas. Enrollment in a junior college program is positively associated 
with monthly earnings in each of the separate programs, as it is for the 
total sample, but it is only in Health programs that the relationship is 
statistically significant, and here there is a substantial advantage of 
over $190 a month as compared to those graduating from high school Health 
programs. Although the relationships are not statistically significant, 



TABLE YI.17 



FACTORS INFLUENCING MONTHLY EARNINGS OF GRADUATES BY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Dependent Variable: Average Monthly Earnings 

Regression Coefficients ^ 



Independent 


Junior 


Post-High 


High School 


Total 


Variables 


College 


School 


Vocational 


Sample 


REGION - South@ 


West 


+ 




- 


+ 


Northeast 




+ 


+ 


37. 38** 


North Central 


+ 


42.84* 


75,38** 


56.52** 


PROGRAM AREA - Office^ 

Trade and Industry 


+ 


68.81* 


+ 




Distributive 


+ 


- 


- 


- 


Health 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Agriculture 




-f 


- 


+ 


Technical 


+ 


63.67* 


- 


35.05* 


RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 


(First Job) 


+ 


-f 




+ 


SES 


+ 


1.35** 


+ 


1 . 02** 


RELATEDNCSS: JOB TO TRAINING 

(Last or Current Job) 


+ 




- 




FATHER’S EDUCATION 


- 


- 


- 


- 


SEX - FemaleC? 

Male 


69.20* 


+ 


+ 


29.54* \ 


AGE 


4.80* 


3.94** 


+ 


4.14** ; 


MARITAL STATUS - Single(§ 


Married 


66.84** 


35.71** 


+ 


35.92** 


Other 


+ 


+ 




+ 1 


RACE - White© 


Non-white 


- 




- 




SETTING - Rural® 


Medium 


+ 




+ 


25.16* : 


Large 


+ 


+ 


+ 


36.38* 1 


Very Large 


+ 




+ 


+ i 


Suburb 


+ 


+ 


+ 


54.14** i 


GPA 


+ 


25. 94*^^ 


+ 


16.98** : 


r2 


.1771 


.1360 


.0970 


.1942 ; 


Number of Observations 


255 


647 


435 


1337 ; 



Notes ; 

X + indicates positive insignificant partial regression coefficient 
- indicates negative insignificant partial regression coefficient 
* Significant at the .05 level; ^ Significant at the .01 level 
@ x>ase variable against which the others are compared* Its value is 
entered into the constant. 
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post-hi^ school graduates have a positive advantage over high school 
graduates in monthly earnings in each of the separate program areas with 
the exception of Distributive Education. (See Table VI. 18.) 

As in the case of the total sample, graduates in other regions 
have an earnings advantage over Southern graduates in each of the 
separate program regressions, with three exceptions: Trade and In- 

d\istiy and Office graduates in the West, and Agriculture graduates in 
the Hoztheast. On the other hand, Agricultnre graduates in the West and 
Hecvlth graduates in the Northeast have very substantial earnings ad- 
vantages over persons in the same program areas in the =!outh and the 
differences are statistically significant. 

The importance of sex, age and marital status, demonstrated in 
the regression for the total sample, does not hold up in the separate 
regressions for all of the program areas. Tlie three demographic vari- 
ables prove to be statistically significant influences on average 
monthly earnings for graduates in Trade and Industry programs. Age is 
a significant variable in the Technical and Office regressions; and 
marital status is significant in Agriculture and Technical programs. 
However, male status is negatively associated with earnings in the 
regressions for Distributive Education and Office programs; age is 
negatively associated with earnings in the Agricultural programs; and 
marital status is negatively associated with earnings in Health and 
Office programs. These relationships are not statistically significant, 

however. 

ITon-v^ltes graduating from Agriculture programs have a significant 
earnings advantage, and non-wiiltes gradoiating from Office programs have 
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a significant eaarni.ngs disad.vantage. The relatively small sample of 
non-whites, \dien cross-classified hy the six program areas, however, 
reduces the reliability of the results for this variable. 

The separate regressions for program areas generally confirm the 
earnings advantage of urban and suburban graduates, compared to those in 
rural areas. However, for Technical graduates there was a negative 
relationship between average monthly earnings and training iii a .Large 
city or suburban area. These relationships were not significant at the 
<05 level. 

The graduate's grade point average was positively and signifi- 
cantly related to monthly earnings only in the case of those graduating 
from Trade and Industry and from Health programs, for the other program 
areas, there was a mixed pattern of negative and positive relationships 
between grade point average and eamiogs; but these relationships were 

not significant at the .‘J 5 level. 

In general, the regression analyses of average monthly earnings 
confirm the findings in the analyses of beginning wages and wages on the 
last job. In a few cases, disparities between length of employment and 
hourly wage rates resulted in patterns of average monthly earnings which 
differed from those of hourly wage rates. 

Conclusion. 

In general, the wages and earnings of vocational graduates are 
influenced by the type of school they attend, by such environmental 
'factors as the region of the country in which the school is located and 
its urban or rural setting; by the socio-economic status of the jobs held 
and by such demographic characteristics as sex, age, marital status and 
race. Ei^er grade point averages while in. school also have a positive 
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influence on wa^es and eaxningB# Itore specificadly> juni.02^ college 
graduates enjoy labor laarket advantages over those gradiiating from high 
school vocational programs and post— high school vocational programs# The 
post-high school grad-uates do not have a distinct wage advantage con^ared 
to those coming from high school programs, hut because of more continuous 
employment their earnings exceed those of hi^ school graduates. Gener- 
ally vocational graduates in the West, Northeast and North Central regions 
enjoy labor market advantages compared to those coming from the South. 

Men have higher wages and earnings than women; additional years 
of age for the graduates increase wages and earnings; and married gradu- 
ates have higher wages and earnings than single graduates. Althou^ 
non-whites appear to be at a disadvantage in the labor market, the 
analysis of this variable has been haii5)ered by the relatively small 
sauple sise. 

v-radi \tion in a city or suburban vocational, program generally 
brings higher v/ages and earnings as compared with gradixation from a 
rural school; and graduation with a higher grade point average is 
positively related to hi^er wages and earnings. 

Th:.. results for particular program areas are related to the school 
level and other enviroiimental aspects of the program*:s setting, and the 
program resoalts are greatly influenced by sex. Graduation from Trade and 
Industry and Technical programs gives wage and earnings advantages to 
males, especially if they graduate at the post-hi^ school level. How- 
ever, women have lower earnings after graduation from these program 
areas than from Health, Distributive and Office programs. 
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Graduates from Agriculture programs, who do not do well on wages 
and earnings relative to the other program areas in the Northern or 
Western regions, or when the school is located in an urban or suhurhar. 
setting, appear to have advantages in wages and earnings over those from 
other program areas in the South and when they come from schools in a 
rural setting. Graduatesfcom Health programs appear to have some ad- 
vantages in wages, hut primarily at the junior college level, and their 
wages and earnings are enhanced if they graduate from schools m the 
HortU and in laxge cities. 

Just as important as the factors that appear to have a positive 
influence on wages and earnings are those factors -vdilch appear to have 
little or no influence. The relatedness of the graduate's jot' to his 
field of training is not significantly associated with his level of 
wages or earnings after graduation. The relatedness variable is posi- 
tive hut not significant on the first job, and it is actually negative 
in most of the regression runs for the graduate's last or current job 
during the survey period. The educational level attained hy the 
gradute's father, as a measure of socio-economic status, does not have 
a sienificant relationship to post-graduation wages and ear-nings. 

It can he concluded that vocational-M^echnical students who wish 
to enhance their post-graduation wages and earnings would do well to 
he concerned with the school level and the environmental setting of the 
school, as related to the program area they select as well as to their 
sex. Men do best when they graduate from predominantly male fields of 
training such os Trade and Industry and Technical programs. And, for 
this purpose, a post-high school vocational program wovdd serve them 



well. Women faxe better in the traditional female fields of training 
such as Office and Health programs, the latter being especially effective 
at the jxmior college level. 

However, the findings also seem to indicate that the choice of a 
particiilar program area in vocational -technical education is not as im- 
porbant an influence on future wages and earnings as some would suppose. 
Being in the right school, region and urban setting and the accomplishment 
of a hi^ grade point average would seem to serve the vocational- 
technical graduate better with regard to earnings than the choice of a 
particular field of training. 
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CHAPO?ER TLl 

POST-VOCATlONfii EDUCAIIOH EXPEEIENCE 

It is one of the expressed purposes of voeationai education 
programs to give students options with regard to further education. While 
providing sJsills for those who leave the educational process and enter the 
labor market, vocational cotirses also serve to keep students in school who 
might otherwise drop out. And by staying in school, students might later 
be afforded an opportunity to go on to college or, if already in a juni.or 
college, go on to complete their baccalaureate degree. Thus, one of the 
values of vocational— technical education may be its option value. Labor 
market skills are there for those who consider their vocational program 
to be the end of their educational process, and yet opportunities to go 
on with further education are available to those who find new academic 
Interests while in the vocational school. 

The Extent of Additional Educa tion 

As was indicated in Chapter V, a substantial number of the 
graduates went on to full-time or part-time education immediately after 
gradtiating from their vocational program. Those graduating from high 
school programs, either vocational or academic, included the largest 
percentage whose first activity after graduation was further education 
rather than employment. A larger percentage of junior college vocational 
graduat-^s 'sted full-time or part-time school as their Initial post- 
graduation activity as compared with post-high school vocational graduates. 

(See Table Vv2, p. 69 ») 



■ V: 3 



1 Xfi ' 
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There are interee1/in^ differences in the pursuit of further 
education by program area as well as tfy school level. Tables VII. 1, 

VII. 2, and VTI.3 indicate the percentages who obtained additional edu- 
cation after their vocational graduation by school level and pro gr eta 
CJ-^esi, It is seen that a larger percentage of the junior college 
vocational graduates had Oome additional education, in all program 
areri.s, as con^axed v/ith high school and post-high school vocational 
gradaxates. ^thou^ the percentages of high school graduates with 
additional education were not markedly different from those of the 
junior college graduates, there was a sharp contrast between junior 
college and post-hi^ school vocational programs in this regard. 

Whereas the percentage "With additional education after junior college 
ranged from 63 per cent to 77 per cent, the range at the post-hi^ 
school level was from 5 cent to 36 per cent. 

Thus, only 5.3 peJ^ cent of those graduating from Health programs 
at the post-high school level obtained additional edixcation in contrast 
with 63 .8 per cent who graduated from Health programs in the junior 
college level, aiid k-Q per cent coining from programs at the high school 
vocational level. Similarly, the 7*2 per cent who obtained additional 
education after graduation from a post-hi^ school Office program were 
in sharp contrast with the 63-9 per cent at the junior college level, 
and the S3.U per cent at the high school level who went on to additional 
education after graduating from an Office program. 

Ab seen in Table VII. 1, the percentage of high school graduates 
who obtained additional education is higher for those in Techxixcal, 
Distributive and iigr i cultural programs than it is for those in Trade and 
Industry, Office and Health programs. Less than half of those graduating 
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from a Health program at this level obtained additional education as 
compared with 71-9 per cent of Technical graduates- 

At tl;.e post -high school level, on the other hand (Table VII. 2), 
oriXy 7.8 of the Technical graduates obtained additional e' * :a, and 

the largest percentages of those goi?3g on to further educatXL»iA were 
found in Distributive and Agricultural programs- iJven so, the 36-8 per 
cent of Distributive graduates with additional education is below that 
of the lowest percentages with additional education in the various 
program areas at the high school and Junior college levels. It is 
notable that at both the hi^ school and post-hi^ school vocational 
levels, the graduates of Health prograios were less lilcely* to go on to 
additional education than those graduating from the other programs - 

At the Junior college level, too, the graduates of Health pro- 
grams had a smaaller percentage with additional education as con^ared 
with graduates from the other program (see Table VII -3). However, 

even though this was the lowest percentage in the cross-program compari- 
sons to the Juni.or college level, it represented almost two-thirds of 
o. Health graduates from Jx'»ni,or college programs- The larges b per- 
centages with additional education at the Junior college level were in 
Agriculture, Trade and Industry and Distributive programs. In each of 
these cases, well over 70 per cert had obtained additional education 
during the three-year period of the follow-up survey* 

Factors Influencing Decision to Obtain Additional Hduc'^ t ion 

Using the decision to obtain additional education as a dichoto- 
mous depend ent variable (additioiial educ i = 1; no - 'idi : " * edu— 

at ion = O), an effort was made by regression analj : i j ascertain the 






factors associated wl ii the decision to go on to further education 
from a vocational prograjn. 

As seen in Table YXX.k, as compared with the high school 
vocational graduates, the probability of some additional education 
after graduation, from a vocational, program is significantly greatef 
for those viho graduate from junior college, and is significantly less 
for those who graduate from a post- secondary vocational school. This 
finding confirms the cross-tabulation results, by program area, set 
forth in Tables 

Althoii^ the independent variables, taken as a whole, explain 
almost 33 per cent of the variance in the dependent variable (with an 
P-ratio significant at the ,01 level), only male sex, non-marital 
status and grade point average have statistical significance at tb^ .05 
or .01 levels as specific variables associated with the decision to 
obtain addi-t; onal education. The probability of males taking additional 
education is 16 per cent greater than that of females; married graduates 
are 6 per cent less ISk^ly to take additional education than single 
graduates; and each point in the grade point average adds 5 per cent 
to the increased probability of taking additional education after 
graduation from a vocational-technical program. 

When separate regressions are run for each of the schoox l^els> 
•using the same independent vaxiaoles (wit.i the exceptio-. of school level) 
and the same dichotomous dependent variables, even the sagnificanc?© o± 
sex, marital status and grade point average is removed, although 
•c Igns generally remain the same as indie .ted in the regression fo3:^ the 
total sample (see Appendix Table 24). Thus, the school level appears to 
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TABIiE VII .U 

FACTORS AFFECTING GRADUATE'S DECISION TO OBTAIN 
ADDITIONAL EDUCATION, TOTAL SAMPLE 

Dependent Variable: Decision to Obtain 

Additional Education 



Partial 



Partial 



o 

ERIC 



Independent 


Regression 


Standard 




Gorrelot^ion 


Variables 


Coefficient 


Error 




Coefficient 


LEVEL - High School^ 










Post High School 


-.48** 


.03 




-.39 


Junior College 


.11** 


.04 




.08 


i REGION - South(? 










West 


.04 


.03 




.04 


Northeast 


-.02 


.04 




-.01 


1 North Central 


-.01 


.03 




-.01 


i 

; PROGRAM AREA - OfficeC? 










Trade and Industry 


-.1 


.04 




-.06 


^ Distributive 


.OJ 


.05 




.02 


Health 


.03 


.05 




.02 


Agriculture 


.006 


.06 




.033 


j Technical 


••• . 08 


.04 




-.06 


; RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 

i (First J ob) 


1 

o 


.04 




-.02 


SES 

f 


-.0003 


. 0006 




.04 


1 RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 

1 (Last or Current Job) 


.03 


.04 




.02 


i FATHER'S EDHCATIOH 


.005 


.004 




.03 


[■ SEX - Female@ 










j- Male 


.16** 


.03 




.12 


r AGE 


-.004 


.002 




0 

• 

1 


MARITAL STATUS - Singled 










Married 


-.06* 


.02 




-.07 


i Other 


.05 


.06 




.02 


RAGE - White(a 










Non -“White 


-.02 


.04 




-.01 


SETTING - Ruraira 










Medxum 


.008 


.03 




.00 7 


Large 


.002 


.04 




.001 


Very Large 


-.09 


.05 




-.05 


Suburb 


-.03 


.04 




-.02 


GPA 


.05** 


.02 




.07 


\ r2 .3260 


Number of Observations 1524 




' ’’■-Ratio 30 . 21 ** 


Constant 




42981 


Notes : 










* Significant at the .05 level; ** Significant at the 
j @ Base variable against which the others are compared. 


.01 level 
Its value 


IS entered into the constant. 
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be an overridin^^ influence on the decision to ohtaai dditional edu- 
car^ion aJ^ter. vocational g^raduation. 

Fuxthen Ed ucation of Juniojc College, G^raduat^^ 

The relatively large proportions of junior college graduates who 
obtain additional education call for a more detailed analysis.* As can 
be seen in 'Jable VII.5, more of t:' : junior college graduates went on to 
a full-time four-year college than part-time college. Over half of the 
Agriculture and Distributive Education graduates, a third of the Tech- 
nical graduates and more than one-fotirth of the Trade and Industry and 
Office graduates had obt£ oied some additional full-time college edu- 
cation after completion of their jtuxior college vocational program. 

Only in the case of Health graduates were there fewer than 10 per cent 
with additional full-time college. Part-time college was a more frequent 
choice of Technical graduates and Health graduates, with one-fouth of 
the Technical group having attended college on a part time basis. 

After transferring to a four-year college. Trade and Industry 
graduates enrolled mainly in arts and sciences ( 28.6 per cent) and 
engineering (25.7 cent). The Distributive Education graduate/, 

generally enrollod in a business course (60^5 per cent), while maa:iy 
Health graduates selected science (28.1 per cent). contrast, the 

Agriculture graduates enrolled almost exclusively in agriculture. 
Teohnical graduates were more diversified, with a fom'th going into 
engineering courses, a fifth regiPtering in arts and sciences, and 
'about l5 per cent going into business ciurricula. As might be expected, 

*In addition to the summary presented here, a more detailed 
discussion can be found in Chapter VI of the report prepare by the 
Bureau of Social Science Research. 
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5ABIiE TLX.^ 

ADDlCflOlUl. GOLlaS&E, BT JtmiOR pEOgRM 



A. 


Jtill'^Tiine College (i 
Total 




s) 


I^.‘">grajn 


N 


% 


i-'es^ 


Ho 


TRAD'S AKD rNDUSOjfCf 


118 


100 


29.7 


70.3 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


172 


100 


^1.2 


U8.8 


HEALOT 


233 


100 


7.3 


92,7 


AGRICULTURE 


236 


100 


^2.5 


U7.5 


0?EO^^CAL 


211 


100 


33.6 


66. U 


OEPICE 


126 


100 


^5.h 


7 I +.6 




Part-^Timo 


College _(in 


TRADE AND XNDTJS^l^Rlr 


118 


100 


0-5.3 


8I+.7 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


172 


100 


19.2 


80.8 


HEALTH 


233 


100 


13.3 


86.7 


AGRICULTURE 


236 


100 


10,2 


89.8 


TBCmiCAL 


211 


100 


27.5 


72.5 


OEPICE 


126 


ICO 


17.5 


82,5 



^The mecP-an jiuraiier ot tnonthe of edi^Qation was 13 

more for every pro^aju* 



«>-er half of the? Office grad^Jates err^olled ixi a business curricv.lun 
in college. Fem^e^ i3fi the Office pTOgi-z^ Vb® further education 

were more likely to d^ so either at the r ^h-'Ooll^ge level ^ or to switch 
to other fields, whil© 3i2en overwhelmingly to a husiness 

course after th^ir Vocsttional Office pro^^* 



o 




1?6 

At the time of the survey, it was evident that the graduatc^s of 
a ji^nior college vocational program were highly oriented toward fui^ther 
education and trainingc liie range varied from a low of 17-9 cone of 
the Technical graduates to a high of UB-9 of the Health graduates. Those 
strongly oriented toward further education had similar characteristics 
to those who attended full-time college after graduating: from junior 
college. Wor«?«'i bad fewer plans for further education than men. Single 
respondents had more extensive plans for further education than married 
respondents, especially if the married respondents had children. 

On the whole, hove'-^er, no single factor can he said to promote 
college orientation other than sex. The decision appears to stem from a 
comhination of personal ar.ci: environmental factors. 
pQUclusion 

Our findings indicate that it is 3- mistake to think of a 
vocational or technical program at the high school or jun allege 

level as a "terminal" education prograji. Even though many of the 
vocational graduates v/ent into employi.ent directly, and almost all spent 
Irrge proportions of the three-year survey period in employment, a very 
auhstantial pi'oportion also went c..j. to further education, frequently 
full-time college. There v;as much less tendency to do so, however, for 
those who enrolled in vocational prv^grams in post -secondary vocational 
schools. 

It can he concluded that more emphasis should he given to the 
educational option value of vocational education than has been the case 
in the past. The most important function of vocational education may 
continue to he the preparation for direct labor market entrance. In 
the case of nost— high school vocational scxiools, and in the Cc^-su of 
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women at aJLl school levels, this appears to be true for our sample as 
well. However, for graduates of the vocational and technical programs 
at the high school and junior college level , especial.!;;/ .'^.ales j it is 
clear that vocational education be simply a stepping-stone to 
further education. 



■When this finding is related to that cf other findings, such as 



the limited significance of the particular field of training^'or program 
area for labor market wages and earnings, further weight s given to the 
need for a flexible emphasis on vocational program cu3?riculc.. This point 
is e 3 q>anded further in the concluding chapter > 
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CHAPTER ^n:ii 



EVAZ-I}.\TIOIT OF THE COSTS AKD JEtJEFITS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 



The study thus far has been concerned with the benefits of 



vocational -technical education in terms of educational experience > 
satisfactions, employment, income and fircther education. Althou^ 
some Juu^ents concerning^ the relative merits of the various school 
levels and pro;[pcams can be derived from a comparative analysis of 
benefits, a full comparative evaluation requires data on relative 
costs as Well- 



and various programs are generally unavailable. Many schools do not 
have detailed cost data, and it is not reasonable to expect a school 
district to expend substantial resources to collect such data toiless 
it can be made wcirthwhile for them to do so. The onljr national source 
of cost data at the vocational level comes from the Annual Report on 
Vocational a nd Technical Educat.i.on which is compiled "from state re- 
ports. However, these data have limited use because reported ex- 
penditures cove’^ only federally-sponsored programs, nor are they 



lack of national data on per-pupil costs, vocational costs must be 
either collected from individual schools or reliance must be placed 
on the estimates provided by previous special studies. 

am indebted to Professor Teh-wei Hu, Pennsylvania State 
University, for his work on this chapter. 



The cost data needed for various vocational education levels 



repc 



^ . ixool level or by type of vocational program. Due to the 
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Cost-benefit analyses are easentially coucned in econosiic 
terms because of the difficulty oi measuring non-economic variables. 

It siiould be strcssed^at the outset that there is a recognition oi 
the liiai nations of such economic ratios. Both costs benefits oi 

vocational-tec'miical educati^m clearly well beyond the dollar ex- 
penditures spent in v.raining a:id the income derived from the training. 
Social-psychological and educational benefits, for both the students 
and society? are knovm to exi. st and there is no intention accv.»rc 4 .ig 
them a secondary role in this report. The economic costs and benefits 
are measurable and are presented here as on^ gn± dimension in the 
evaluatior .vocational —technical ‘^;duca»>/ion. 

A . Availability of School Cost Bat_a^ 

During the coTirse of' this study, a survey was directed to eacn 
school concerning; the availabi.lity of cost data for vocational edu- 
cation. The costs were classified into seven types: administration, 

professional auxiliary services, instriction, plant operation and 
maintenanqe, ^ ransportation,' fixed charges and capital outlay . (debt 
services)* Two questions asked were: (l) Bo your records permit a 

determination of the kinds of costs by ty-pe? and (2) Are you able to 
ascertain wliat per cent. of such costs are chargeable to your program? 
There were four alternative answers to the above t- wo q^uee'tions: 

(1) The school had positive answers bo both questions; (2) the school 
could oirly detertaine the kind of cost but not the per c^nt to vocational 
programs; (3) the school could only determine the per cent of costs to 

^See the suxumary of estimated average costs and the sources of 
data listed at the- conclusion of tliis chapter* 
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vocational prccn^amo; and (q) the school cave, negative a:isv.-ers to both 
Questions. Tne co.ct quest iommires were sent to hich schools and post- 
high sch.ools, but not to Junior colleges. For iiig-n schools and pcst- 
high Echoc-lG, we present only the data on availability of vocational 
progTam costs. The survey iTiformation on cost availability is aiamar- 
i-ied imder tiixee neadings: availability ty the types of schools, 

availability by the siae of the schools, and the availability .by the 
location or setting oi tne schools. 



Table '\nil.l sliows the survey responses of over 2000 hign 
schools and post -high schools. It can be seen that secondro-y vocational 
programs have higher positive .answers to bo'hi questions and lower nega- 
tive answers to both questions than the post-aecondary vocational 
education. ■ The &condary schools have the best information on adminis- 
tration costs while the post -secondary schools have the best information 
on instructional costs. More than 50, per cent of the secondary schools 
would be able to allocate all types of costs for .vocational programs, 
while only about one-third of the post-seoondary schools woula be able 
to- allocate all types of costs for vocational programs. Thus, it is 
by no' mnans pointless to try to collect usable data on the cost of 
vocational programs by -she survey method. 

Table VIII -2 presents. the information on the eest data avail- 
ability by enrollment s.ise. Elnrollinent is classified into lour, 
categories: less than $00, 500-999, 1000-1999 and 2000 above. It is 

seen that thfe small and medium-siae &ihoois, up to 999 enrollment, have 
better cost information than the larr^e size (1000-1999) or very large 
size (2000 and over) fwhools. This is a reasonable finding since tne 
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TABLE VIII. 2 

GOST BATA AVAILABILITY BY TYPE OF COST AlcD BY SIZE OP SCHOOL STUBEIiT iUROIJi'lIlJT 
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scalier the school the less complicated financial arran^eiaent s ana 
accounting practices would be. The job of identifying costs of various 
educational programs would be easier for smaller schools. The chances 
of getting usable cost information from the small and medium sise schools 
is about 50 per cent, while the chance of gv^tting usable cost information 
from the large size schools is about 1+0 per cent. 

Table ''/III. 3 presents the information in t._ ;st data avail- 
ability by the school setting, t' t is, whether the school is located 
in a rural area;, suburb or giiotto area.. Vie found that ghetto schools 
can provide almost complete -coBt.lnfo^tion on professional and 
aistiliary services, instruction, and capi,tal' outlay, but they have no 

iaformation on fi.ved charges. Rural schools in general have better , 

cost information thai+ sub^ban . ols. ./jbout 50 'the rural 

schools. .can provide cost in,form l, while .about one-third of the 

suburban schools can provide c. unformation on voc.ational programs.. 

This stucly has collect' information on cost data avail-ability 
in a national sample of indivi lal schools. However, the task of 
actu'illy gathering cost data 'from these schools ce-’-.u for resources 
■ well beyond those' available in this research. This deserves a 
separate study. ' Thereforej.^the .vocational ■ costs estimates used in 
this chapter axe b.ased'on c^ta collected- ‘ic- previous stupes and reports. 

B. Tha CostB Estimations 

■ The- costs of vocational education are the resources of society 
drawn awacf from alffimative uses— -These .co-trts can rela -a to operating 
and capital resources. Since tliis st^dy focuses on the different school 
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of each rov; -onder eax^h setting classification is 100 per cent, respectively. 



e^tinatiori 



levelts of vocational r-iucation , the co::;tc e^tinatiori will be discussed 
in terms cf secondary vocational education, po st-secondax^^ vocational 
education and junior college vocational education. l‘he costs by pro- 
OTcUTis are not refined, but will be diccusctd v/herever possible. 



Secondar:Hr Vocational Education 

There are three previous studies d'^a.ling with secondary vocational 
education costs including both operating ajid capital costs in thc> period 
196i4“*6?: (i) Taussig study in New York City,^ (2) Corrasxni study in 

2 * ' ■ 3 

V/orcester, Mass., and (3) Swanson study in San Mateo, California. 

f 

Since Costs may vai'y by e and the vocation of ccmrjuni ty , it : :: use- 
ful to compare the costs these three, studies. y ' ' ‘ 

The Taussig study of New York City indicates that during 196U*'65> 



per pupil current cost in vocational education is SI, 391 and tlie per 

pupil capital costs is $306. Thus, the total cost per pupil in secondary 

vocational education is $1,697. The Corjrazini stut^y of 'Worcester, Mass., 

i ' ; 

indicates that during . 1963 -6^ > pex pupil! current costs is $976 and the 
capital costs is $Uf7. These are the -average of the boys and 

girls trade schools. The total cost per pupioT is $1,12^. The west 
coast study by Swanson sliows that the average total -cost per pupil 



■^Uchae-1 Taussig, An Economic Analysis of Vocational Education 
in the Hew York City High Schools , paper prepared for the Conference on 
Vocational Education, The Brookings Institute, April, 196?. 

^Arthur Corraz jni , Vocational Education: A Study of Bene i its 

and Costs (New Jersey; Princeton Univertsiby, 1966)^ 

- - ,^J. Chester Swanson', Program-Cost Analyses of Vocatipnal- 
Technicai Colle/re and in a Unified School District 

Berkeley: University of- California, 1969) • 
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Based on these thxee 



(current and capital costs) for 1967-68 is $ 905 * 
studies, perhaps a reasonable eotisnate for the national average would be 
around Si, 263, an avera.ge of the tiuree estimates, per rwpil loi' secondaJ^j- 

vocational education during 1965-66. 

There axe other costs of attending secondary vocational school 
such as the opportunity costs aiid the incidental costs. There are no 
puby'shed data revealing the foregone earnings for the secondaxj' students 
c4f^sus data do not report earnings by various kinds of secondary edu- 
cation. The incidental costs should represent the sicpendi tuxes involved 
^n attending sch.ool which are over and above the normal, daily costs oi - 
■ maintenance for students. There is no ' inf ormation on this cost either, 
althou^ it will be small relative to the total school cost. Thus, it 
should be recognised that the estimated 'cost for secondary vocational 
education, $1,263, is an underestimation of the total costs. 

Po st^SecondaJTiir VocationaJL Educahioji 

Post-secondary education is defined as the grade levels 13 ,and 
14. Thus far we have only very limited data on the costs by program in 
post -secondary vocational education. The only available study on the 
program cost of post-secondary vocational education was conducted for 
the Center for Studies in Vocational, Adult and Technical Education at 
the University of Wisconsin by LeRoy Peterson (see Table VIII. U). TUis 
study examines costs at the Kenosha Teclmical Institute during 1965 - 67 ’ 
Using the straight-line depreciation method, 'tills stuifv provides total 
.cost, including capital costs and current costa, of two years of post- 
secondary vocational education, at $ 2,113 par full-time student. Among 
the. detailed analya s of costs, tr.e study siiows costs by programs whjLch 
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TABLE 




TOTAL COST OF PROGRAOIS P12-. FULL-TE-E E-QUIV/iLiirr 
3i K350SHA TECHNICAL- rt.'SriTUTE, 1965-67 


STUDOiT 


Pro^_ ns. 


Total Cost 


Accoimtr^ng (Office) 


S2,083 


Fluid Power Technology (Tecimical) 


2,705 


General BusineGs'^ (Distributive) 


1,593 


Practical liurGing"^ (Health) 


2,21;9 


Secretarial Service (Office) 


2,1481 


V/fclding (Trade and Industry) 


2 , 256 


*Measured in two yeard coats instead of one year course as .he 
Peterson report indicates. 



Sources; LeRoy J. Peterson, "Cost-Benefit Theory in Vocational and 
Technical Education,"' Center for studies in Vocational, 
^(tult and Technical Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison (xinmblished manuscript, 1969) > P- 31- 



/ 



do not exactly correspond to the general progtam classification. How- 
ever, we can consider Accounting .md Secretarial Services as the office 
-program, the Fluid Power Technology as the technical program, General 
HasinesB as distributive program. Practical Nursing as the health pro- 
gram., and Welding as the trade and industry program. It is clear that 
the cost per student of the distributive program is the lowest among the 
programs, vmile the technical program has the highest -coat per student. 

In addition to the school coats of. providing post -secondary 
vocational education, there are the foregone earnings and miocellaneous 
costs of attending the post-secondary vocational' 'school . Miscellaneous 
costs include fees, books and school supplies. Students are assumed to 
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live at hose, sinct? most of the students that attend the pp'ht-seocudaa.y _ 

. . / 

school axe fnoiu tlie same conHuunity. Thus, they do no"U nave to pay tne 
costs of room and board beyond the nomal. ex'pen£?es. The miscellarieous 
costs ar^ estimated in :iirsc:V s study as $23^ per school year in I960* 
Based on about a 10 per cent iiiflation during; 1960-65 period, the 
miscellaneous costs would be $257 P-r year or S5^U fox' two years. 

The fore,^ne eun.hno- ' ‘^f postr-secondar:;- students are the 
earnings thiat they could niai:e during the two years of sc/iooxind- 
assuiGed that eaLch year the student has a tlpree'-inonth suxr:aer job; thus, 
eigiiteen months is the accounting period in determining foregone earn- 
ings- Edsed on our sample of graduates from secondary vocational 
schools, the average monthly eaiTiings are §231- This eamings figure 
has taken into account the unemployment factor during the three-year 
period- Thus, this figure is not the upper licait of monthly foregone , 
eamings of post- secondary students, but it xs believed to oe a real- 
istic estimate.^ The e^.l^ated foregone eamings for the po sty secondary 

vocational students v;c/iil.d^.be §14,158 (§231. x l8) diiring J 966-67 period* - 
/ ■ . 

Junior ■CoIle^?e Vocational Education • 

The cor.t data for junior college "-bcatiopal education is the 
least available information «imong the three levels of vocational 

^Werner iiirsoh .and Morton Marcus, "Some Benefit-Cost Consider- 
ation of Universal Junior College Bducation/V Liational Tax Joiu^nal 
(Mai'ch, 1966), pp* I48-57* 

^The upper limit estimate would be the use of average v/age rate 
of the secondary vocational grad.uale, assuming ^140 hours p week and ?8 
weeks (excluding 2 summers)*. The starting average Wage rate for secondary 
vocational graduates in the sample is §1.87» The data al^ indicate fcnere 
is an average 80-50 increase over the 33~36 months period. Thus, we 
assume the second year after graduation would be an increase of §0.20 in 
the wage rate. The estimatovl foregone eami_ngs based on the above 
assumptions is §5»678- 
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education . The AnnuEil Report on Vocational and Tectalcal gducation dee c 
not include the classification of junior college level in its. reports on 



enrollments and expenditures. 

Chester Swansongs study (isee Table VIII. 5)’, based on infoitnation 
from the California San Nateo Junior College informaticn, provides the 
total costs per student converted from ti:e V/eekly Student Contact Hoar 
(V/SGH). His estimate shows that the median-cost program, for vocaiionel- 
technical education in the junior college ,:.s $ 1,138 during the 1965-66 
school year- Thus, two years of junior college vocational education 
vill cost'the school $2,276' for each student. This estimate close to 
the. Peterson” s Wisconsin two-year estimate in spite- of the differences 
in- geographic setting and the nature of the schools. 



■ TABLE VIII o 

COSUS OP TV/0 YEAR POST-SECONDARY VOC.ATIONAL SCHOOL^ AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PEI^ STTUDENT 



Type of Costs- 


Fo st-Secondary 
Vocational School 


Junior College 
Vocational - Program 


School Costs^^ 




$2,113- 


:52,276 


Foregone Earnings 






4,158 ; 


Miscellaneous Private 


Costs^ 


51U 


514 


Total Costs 




$6,785- 


, $6,948 



'^Post- secondary vocational school cost is based on Lel^y J. Peterson,- 
“'Cost -Benefit -Theory in Vocational and Tecbjiical Education," Center -for 
Studies in Vocational, Adult and Tec.bnical Education, University of Vis- 
con sin, Madison (unpublished iiianu script, 1969) t .?v 31* Junfi>^ College 
voqa-^ionaJ. programs cost is bathed on J. Chester Swanson, Progx->^ip-C_ost 
Analysis of Vocational-Technj cal Education in a Junior Collej^e Jdid in^ . . 
Unified School District (Berkeley: University of Califqxnia, 1969).? p. 40* 

■^Baeed on the estimates by Wemer Hirsch and Morton Marcus, "Some .« 
Benefit-Cost Consideration of Universal Junior College Education," • o 
National Tax Journal (Mai-Ui, 1966) , pp* U8-57- 
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Although SwariBon’G report provides the program instruction costs 
of vocational education per WSCH, it does not provide the total costs in 
V/SCH units for e^ach pro gram » However, the rei>ort does indicate that the 
health program (regisrtered nursing, dental, assistance and vocational 
massing) ranks the highest in cost among the programs, and the technical 
program (enguieering technician and aeronautics) folldv/s the healtli 
urogram* The lowest cost prc,gram in the San teteo Junior. College is 
Cosmetology. 

The , foregone earnings for studou v.s attending junior college 
should be o same as the students attending the post- secondary high 
school’s, totaling $4,158 for a two-year period. We also assume that 
ints in junior college stay at home, thus, the inifscellaiieous 
be the same as the'ccsts of the post- secondary hi^ school 
. .uents, $257 pen year. ^ 

Based on the estimated cost of post- secondary vocational edu- 
cation and junior collage vocational education, it is apparent that both 
schools^ total costs and the students* private costs are almost the same. 

/ Table YIII.5 presents the total coats and private, costs of those two 

'/ 

kinds of education. 

C . Comparison of Benefits and Coats 

Earlier chapters have set forth the economic benefits and non- 
monetary benefits of various levels of vocational education. Among the 
economic benefits, detailed data have been presented on the wage differ- 
entials and the eam.ing differences of igraduates at different levels of 
vocational oducatiora.^ As noted earlier, the wage rate, itself, does not 
provide a complete picture of the graduates* labor market performance. 
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It is the measure o-f earnings that ta3ces into account both the wage 
rate and the per cent of.\tinie employed during the approximate three- 
year period of labor market experience after their graduation. The net 
differences in earnings at the different levels of vocational education : 
are measured by the regression equation of average monthly earnings for 
the xotal sample. The regression coefficients of the different levels 
of vocational education have controlled fer the differences of socio- 
economic factors of the graduates and the differen|t vocationaJ. programs 
in v;hich they majored. In these equations, take into account both 

the levels of education and the various vocational programs, only the 
junior college graduates* earnings axe significantly differ^rit froiii 
those of other graduates. The earnings of post-saconda^ vocational 
graduates^ are not significantly different from those of secondary 
vocational graduates. This is also consistent with the find^gs of the 
w^age rates recession, equations, in vhxch the post- secondary hi^ school 
graduates do not have hi^er wages than the secondary vocation^ gradu- 
ates. Thus, in view of the cost of post-secondary vocational education 
(the total school costs of %113 plus th^ foregone earnings of $U,l58 
and the, xoiscelleheous costs -of giving total social costs of 

S6,?85). 'Dost- secondary vocatibnal-*technica^ education, is not as 
economically ’’efficient*' as such educstTfe taken at the junior college 
level, and there is a question as to whether increased earnings due to 
post -secondary vocational education offset the coats as estxmated in . 
this chapter. 

Junior college vocational graduates have hi^er average monUjly 
earnings than both secondary aE'd post-secondary vocational, graduates^ 
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Tne junior college vocational graduates earned about $138 more each 
month than the secondary vocational graduates and about $13. more unan 
the post-secondary vocational graduates. 

Th-e junior college graduates' cost-benefit stream is presented 
in Table VIII i 6- “^he cogt-benefdt stream is discounted at the 6 per cent 
diSf*:ount rate. The first tv,r> years represent the cost 01 attending a 
jimior college vocational program, while the follov/ing years are the net 
benefit after graduation from the junior college. Bach year rs assumed 
to have the same benefit, that is, $1*65^ ($138 x 12 Er^^nths) and dis- 
counted by the compoimded interest rate of 6 per cent, respectively. 

Based on Table VIII. 6, a number of investment criteria can be 
studied. First, for the benefit-cost ratio, the total cost in terms of 
the present value is $ 6 ,? 5 l For the two-year period. The benefits of the 
sample study period (three years) axe $4,185, in terms of the present 
valu^: Thus, the benefit-cost ratio is less th??n one, 0 - 62 . Obviously, . 

we do not expect that junior college Id pay off in such a 

short period. If we assume that the benefit stream continues for another 
three ^^ars, then the benefit-cost ratio would be l.li;. If we assume .. 
that the benefit .stream continues for a total of 10 years, ^^then the 

benefit-cost ratio will be I.7I. . 

The alternative examination of the benefit— c,ost ratio is the 
payback period. That is, when vdll the ratio be equal to one? As 
Table VIII. 6 shows, the junior college vocational prog/im will.orsak 
even, if the benefit stream extends for six years after graduati^^ To 
be exact, based on the above estimates, it takes five years and tvro 
mon-ths of working experience for the junior college vocational graduate 
to break even on his inve fitment in junior college. 
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TASLiJ V'III.6 

:;OST-BEH'EFT.T SlilSjiM OP .JDITIOR COLLSGE VOCATIOHA'.. GHJiBO/PES, 
DISCOUIiTED AT 0 /ufl) 6 PER CSW 



Time Period 


i'ear 


afo 


65^ 


0 


,:96L-65 




-S3.!47ii* 


1 


1 -66 


- 3,14714* 


- 3,277* 


2 • 


1::., >? 


1,656 . 


l,h79 


o 


1 ' -8 . 


1,656 


1,3-92 


h 


1 


1,656 


1,314 


5 


1 -70 


1,656 


1,235- 


6 


117c -71 


1,(556 


1,166 


7 


1 1-72 • 


1,656 


1,1014. 


,8 


- '-^3' . 


1,656 


l,0Ul ' 


9 


1973-?it • 


1 , 656 


980 


10 


19714-7? 


■ 1 , 656 


925 


11 ^ 


1975-76 


1,656 





*Cost of attending a junior college. . 

Source: Coat data are based on Table VIII. 5* Benefit data are based 

on Table 
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The. other alternative investment criterion is the net benefit 
of the j\mior 'college vocational pro^am measured in terms of present 
value. As Ta^e VIII. 6 shows, any positive nt'+- benefit wipy-^'S 'beyond 
the six-year period after graduation. Sioc years after graduation,, the 
net benefit of the junior college vocational program is S939, while 

V- \ ^ 

ten years after graduation it would be $14,761* ^ ^ 

*“ The final inve' "bhu criterion is the .internal r»te, of return. 






which is the rate which vdll Equate the 'benefit and cost stream within 

2i2vi i; . 



a g’iven tiae period. we assuitie tvc different periods. 

Vithiji a six--year benefit periodj the rav.e of return is 9*7* V/ithin 
a ten-year benefit period, the. rate of return is l?-6. Since these 
rates axe hl^er than the assumed market rate of 6 per cent, then the 
investment in junior college is 'worthY/hrle, assuming that the beneiit 
stream does evyend to six years end ten years. 

It siiould be i. ^ted that v/e have not been a.^.j to exaniiiie the 
cost-benefits of vocational education by programs. This as- due to 
limit itions on the availability of cost data by program, ihe previous 
vocational studies .indicate that the cpst of distributive programs is 
perhapa the lov/est' among all the pre-grams, while technical is the most 
expensive one* ilealth programs depend on the nature of the specific 
program/ If it is a registered nxirses’ training program, it will be 
very expensive* If it is a vocational nurse or dental assistanu pro- 
gram, the costs are relatively low, compared to those for the registered 
nurse program. On the benefit side, three programs, di.stributive, 
technical-, and health, all ha-ve lii^er earnings and wage rates than 
the other programs. 

b. Conclusion . ^ 

There iS’ a scarcity of usable cost data foi^ the cost-benefit 
study on ^vocational education programs. At the preset time, the only 
way to collect reliable cost information . is to conduct a, sample survey 
of schools rather than rely on government -published statistics. The 
published government statistics axe compiled neither by school level 
nor by -Drograin. Our survey indicates that the chances of getting cost 
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. infonaation on vocational ea ;ion from secondary and post -secondary 
schools a:^ approximately 5^ per cent. 

Ihie- tc the liinited resources of this study, 've were unaiie to 
collect the needed cost (^ata ourselves. Therefore, the cost information • 
used in tloi s' chapter is based on previous studies of vocational edu- 
cation. We found that the costs of post- secondary vocational education 
and junior college vocational, education are ver^/ close, wliile the labor 
market uerformances of post- secondary vocational ^aduates were no better 
than secondary vocational graduates. On the other hand, the graduates 
of jxmior college vocational programs did better than both secondax'y 
and post- :;econda.Ty vocational graduates. 

Since the graduates of post- secondary vocational schools are not 
better off than secondary vocational graduates, the only meaningful 
benefit-cost comparison would be the junior college vocational edu- 
cational program. The cost-benefit analyses have shovm that, based m 
the a s sum lotion . that the futur^ benefits of vocational . 

graduates are identical to those of the past three years, and assuming 
that their benefit stream will be extended for at least another three 

years, then junior colle^ vocational education will ^'pay off” better 
.. V \ 

than ' secondary vocational education. 

The labor market ’'^perfomumcG” of post- secondary vocational 
education in general did not ”pay off better than- secondary vocational 
education. Thus, if society decides to invest in a hi^er level of 
vocational education for students of comparable interest, ability and 
qualifications, it should be junior college ra^jher than post-seconda. y 
vocational education. This si:^gestion is not only based on the economic 
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analysis of this study, but it is' also based on possible non-e^onomic 
benefits. A j'onior college may provide more flexibility in t}iat it may 
be less lilcely to become terminal education, and can provide more options 

for fuxther education. . 

However, the reader must be reminded of t)ie caveats. First, not 

all programs in junior college vocational education ,pay off. Nor do al:. 

programs in post'* secondary vocational education fail to pa^ off. As t'fG 

have found in oiix analysis by program, some programs, such as nealtn, 

technical, and distributive, have better performance in the labor mac/Ket 

than other 'programs.' Bui: these may be the high-cost programs. 

Thus, our cost -benefit comp^ison only suggests which level of higiior 

^education a (qualified student si^ould attend, x^ather than whxch program 

a student should choose froir society's viewpoint. 

^'^^reover, • w copni .:c their 

vocational education in hi.^ school^ post-seconoar:^- ^'ocational. school 

of -junior college may have differing intereeti-^ n' elll^:enoe aualifi- 

cations, it does not follow' that these three - ic are always possible 

alternatives for any particular individu^ or sty. The beneiibc 

\ 

derived by a vocational hi^ school or post-hirh ..;hool graduate may 
not be comparable to those , which he' might 'derr 'e rom junior college 
b ecause the latter alternative n: ly not be open ^ iiim. Md many non- 
economic costs and benefits of p '-rticulax studsT ^ enrol— men ■ au 
variou-ij school levels and piogre could not I easured i lere- 

Thus, the implic avion.:; d nvm from theu% ust -benefit onaly 'et> 
mast be viewed with some caution in foarnolatiL.,- eli^cational polxcy. 

i, 

\ 

\ s , ■ . 
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They shouJ.d be viewed as only one input of data,, to be utiix^eo. Dj 
plaxLners who will virih to incorj^orate a mch 3rai-ger stream of total 
information before tormuJ. axing* tneir plans^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSIONS MD POLICY BlPi:^CATION3 

This s' udy has focussed on four principal dimensions in evalu- 
ating the effect i\'ene 5 s of vocational and technical education; in the 
United States: the educational experience of the students and their 

attitudes towiird their education; the en^)loynent experience, the wages 
and the earnings of the vocational graduates in a tliree-year follow-up 
period following .their graduation; the further educational experience 
following graduation from a vocational program; and an evaluation ox 
the coctC' and benefits of* vocational and technxcal education. 

'I»he sttidy has attempted to avoid the pitfalls of broad general- 

( 

izationo about vocational and technical education by focussing on the 
differential effects of enrollment at a p^i^ar school level, a 
particular region, a particxzlar urb-xn or rural setting, and ii a 
particular program area. At the same time, we have constantly asked 
>diat are the differences and results according to differences in demo- 
graphic characteristics and grade point averages. Because of the im- 
portance that has been placed in the vocational educational literature 
on the reiatedhess of the job to the training, a speoial effort has 
also been .made to relate this variable to the outcome of vocational 
programs. 

The summary and conclusions cen best take the form of a dis- 
' cussion of the significance of these variables in influencing attitudes, 
labor market performance, and further educational experience. ' 



School liovcl ; Hlfgh. School. Post-Second&r;^^ sxii Ju n ior College, 

Althou^rfi there is aomotimes a tandency to luinp all federally 
financed vocational education together, oUr study emphasizes the im- 
portance of draw: g sharp diBtinc ' ions between the school levels at 
which vocational education occurs. Tee difference between. high school, 
poat-eecondary^ and ounior college vocational education begins at the 
px-ocesB of selection, and it continues the educational erperx- 

euce and attitudes of the students to ihoir poor-graduatior, omiuoyinent 
and edxicational experience. 

Qsiag father* a education as a pro:<y for family socio-economic 
backgroxuid and, possibly^ educational motivation of the student, we - 
sigrJ-ncaat ■£ff«^es'''iti the charaeterintlcs of those v4io‘ 
enroll in vocational programs at the jimior college, post-second.ary and 
v ytgh school levels, as compared with those who enter academic hig^ 
sciiool programs. 5he higher educational levels of the fathers of 
students enterlngr ju:iLor college and high school aci^emic programs are 
in contrast with those who enter post-secondary vocational schools, and 
even more so with those vho entvsr higji school vocational .programs. 
Althou^ our data do not Include intelligence scores, the differences 
in father's education as well as the student's orientation to further - 
education would appear to justify a conclusion concerning higher levels • 
of educatiojn motivation for those entering junior college and hi^ 
school acadea^ic programs. 

Within the school levels, junior college students enroll pri- 
mgrily in Technical., Health and Office programs; post-seoondary students 
primarily in Technical, Office and Trade and Industry programs; and ■ 
Vl^g>^ school vocational graduates in Office, Ti-ade and Industry, 
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Oecbnical and ACTicultnral prograsic.- Thus^ zhe vocational progxanc at 
the different school levels ^seir>;e different clientele.' a^id they Goit'e 
different purposes in skill and occupational training, even tno'Orrh tn^ru 
is a comrQon core of pro^ain titles aaong them. 

r 

llie ^aduates of the vocational-tGchnical programs at all school 
levels were ^nerally veil-satisfied with their vocational educational 
experience', regardless of the program area in 'rtnich they nc:sa been en- 
rolled. generally” rated the qualit3^ of their instructxon nigh 

and gave good ratings to the quality of the schools..qr.d colleges they 



attended. The overvheiming majority felt that they nad been well- 

' A. ^ 

prepared for their first full-time jobs. However, there were signifi- 
cant diffei'encss by school- leVel* On the vdiole, junior college 
graduates were more eati^^fied with their educational experience than 
the graduates -cf^ post -hi^ school vocational programs, and these, in 
turn, were more satisfied than the graduates of high school progr^-^ms.. 

After their vt)cational graduation, a si sabla^, proportion of the 
samples at ead. of the school levels had Ho need for job search. They 
either went directly into jEiirther education or if the labor market was 
their goal, they already had. a job lined up or were' already working 
while attending school. The graduates requiring no job search varied 
considerably 'by program area at the three school levels. At the jinnlor 
college level, i relatively large proportion, of those who had been in 
Agricultvire, Technical and Health programs were ir this category. At 
the post-high school level, a roughly ciinilar pattern of job seax'ch in 
found. At the hi^ school vocational level, however, a large proportion 
from Distributive, Trade and Industry programs required no job search 



after graduation, as compared v/ith those in H- :-s.lrh, Agriculture, Tech- 
nical and Office programs- 

These findings on eraplo;finent or employer commitment, prior to 
graduation, have cignificance for counseling and placement activities in 
vocational programs. The success of those in Health and Technical pro- 
grams at the junior college and post-high school levels in lining up 
employers prior to their .graduation should provide some lessons for 
placement activity' at the nugh school vocational level, where only 12.5 
and 16.7 per cent, respectively, of the graduates were able to avoid 
the necessity of a job search following graduation. On the other h^d, 
the rc'lative succesE of high, school vocational graduates in Trade and 
Industry and Distributive programs in finding employment or employer? 
prior to their graduation has some implications for placement activities 
on behalf of students in these proga^ams at the post-hl^ school and 
j\mior college levels- 

The graduates of vocational-technical programs in our sample 
were generally well-satisfied with their educational experience, 
regardless of the program area in vdiich they had been enrolled. The 
majority of the respondents rated the quality of their instruction at 
higli levels and felt that the schools and colleges from which they had 
gradtxated were of" a high quality. More important, with the exception 
of the Vi-i eh school graduates who took first jobs in fields imrelated 
to their training, the overwhelming majority of the gradiiates felt tliat 
they had been well-prepared for their first ful.l-time jobs. 

In every economic measiire considered, junior college vocational 
graduatas eogierienced more success than other graduates, vocational and 

c 
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academic. They experienced significantly higher wages, employment and 
earnings than the secondary school vocational graduates with whom they 
were compared in a variety of regression ec^xiations; and they also ex- 
perienced better employment, higher wages and earnings than post- 
secondary school vocationajf^aduates in almost all of the regx*ession 
equations . 

These conclusions with regard to the labor market eOTerience of 
graduates at eacli of the school levels have implications for our 
limited cost-benefit analysis. There is a scarcity of useable cost 
data for such analysiB of vocational educational programs- Oux' surv^g^^ 
indicates that the cliances of getting the cost information on vocational 
information dTrom secondary aiid post -secondary schools are approximatcj^ 

50 per cent. Due to. the limited resources of the study, we weie unable 
to collect the* needed cost data directly* Therefore, the cost infor- 
mation was based on previous studies of vocational education. Ve found 
that the costs of post-secondary vocational education and jvmlor college 
vocational education are very similar, while the labor market performance 
of post- secondary vocational graduates Was only sli^tly better than 
those graduating from hi^ school programs. On the other hahd, the 
graduates of junior college vocational programs experienced signxfi’" 

. cantly hi^er benefits in employment and earnings than those above. 

In terms of dollar costs and benefits, we conclude . that junior college 
vocational education *’p.ays off** better than either post-secondary 
vocational education or secondary school vocational education. 

However, as we have noted in Chapter TXI1-. the reader must be 
of the caveats. Kot all programs in junior college vocational 
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education paid off. And a itumber of post-secondary vocational-educatioii,. 
nrograjns also have some substantial benefits* Some of the programs with 
the hig^hest benefits may also have the rd-^est costs, and our inability 
to get detailed cost data by program area precludes an analysis of this 
factor. 

We must bear in mind that students who complete their ^^ocational 
education in high school, post-secondary vocational school or junior 
college have differing interests, intelligence and qualifications. 
-Therefore, it does not follow, that these three levels are alvrays possible 
alternatives for any particxilar individual, or for society. The benefits 
derived by a vocational high school or post-high school graduate may not 
be comparable to those which he might derive from junior college simply 
because the latter alternative may not be open to him. 

Many non-economic costs and benefits of a pai^icular student ^s 
enrollment at tiie three school levels could not be measured heI^e. How- 
ever, our findings with regard to the option value of vocational edu- 
cation confirm the advantages of the junior college programs as compared 
with post-secondary schools.^ A much larger proportion of junior college 
graduates went on to ihrther education, often to full -time four-year, 
college, as compared with those at the post— seconda r y level. Thus, if a 
V» ^ ^ 1 la dT Cif\ placed on flexibil.tty with regard to career soals 

and the possibility of continued education for even those vdio may con- 
sider themselves to he in a terminal vocational program, then hi^ marks 
rmi h0 given once again to vocational education at the junior college 
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Region and Urbaa-Rural Setting? 

It was generally round that, the economic benefits of vocational 
and ted- .cal education a ’e hi^ier fcr graduates in the ’.‘est, Northeast 
. : th r ntral than the;- are for lose who graduate in the South. 

The DU pci.;ible exception to this i; for those who grad^oate from A^i- 
cultur. 1 '-'ograms- Similarly, it ha: been found in most of -he regression 
- -_t graduation from a voca ional program located i:. :n urban - 
or suburc.n, area results in better employment j wages and earr.mgs, than 
grad’uation in a rural area. Here, again, as might be e:xpected, Agri- 
cultural programs proved to b^ an exception* 

Demographic ChEoract eristics 

The study emphasizes' the importance of sex in influencing the 

i* ■ 

results of the vocational —technical education. Ifeles had signxficantly 
hi^er employment, wages and earnings than females in almost all of the 
regression analyses conducted in the^ study, superior labor market 

experience of males was especially notable at the post -secondary 
vocational school level, and in such programs as Trade and Industry 
and Technical. Moreover, males had a much hi^er pypbability of going 
on to further education than females in almost^oi* the nprograzn areas at 

the vax'iouB school leVel,^* / 

In ^ite of the ;^Qlarity of this finding, there is uncertainty 
as to \dxy it occurs. To^ some extent it may , reflect d-iscrijiiination on 
the basis of sex in vocational training and in job placement as well as 
in earnings. However, it may simply be that males and females look upon 
vocational ' education from different vie^Tpoints. For females, enrolled 
primarily in He^th and Office programs 5 vocational education may not 
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be viewed as t'he road ‘co permam ' oc ..upat^onal careers. 

And females may view vocational mor 'is a terminal eicperi^nce 

than as a stepping-stone to furth- , ^ — atic — oppor uiuii'&ies . Re ,^Brd- 
less of the factors which explaL. . ontrar~":in^ experience- of n.aleB 

and females, however, it is ±mpo^t^i^t :iat vcr tional planners recognis- 
this difference and make some acc:..,iinc iarion : : the differing roles tha^*:; 

vocational education plays for men a*" 'omer . 

Older graduates enjoyed h- n.. ■ a^es r.d eamiiigs as rid mamoc 

graduates. These findir^c are in -^pin^^ wit.: other analyses of larar 
market performance. There would nppear to be some advan.tag“e in the 
labor market steinmins from maturity. This find±ng would accord with 
those who say that vocational decisions should not be made too^ early in ^ 
a student *s life, and that procedures should be found for a more lengthy 

' V . 

period of general education preceding a specific vocational choice. 

The Relatednes^s of Jobs to Training 



graduates entered training-related jobs in their first full-time employ- 



those who graduated from post -high school programs in Agriculture, almost 



being scattered in a variety of occupational categoffies. At the junior 



and at the high school level, crl 1? U r" the graduates of Agi'icultu- e 
programs were farmers at the t-m'. : the urvey. For graduates in c.,.-.er 



It found that most of the post-high school and junior college 



ment ^^er^OTaaua*ioru._, On the o^^i<'hand, only a little over one-fourth 




I of the hi^ achool vocational graduates take their first job ^ the field 

j of their training. Ihere are notable differences by program area. Ibr 



one-third were farmers at the time of the s\irvey, with the remainder 



college level,, less than one -fourth were farmers on the current job. 
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'^programs, it was fotmd that very little change oc -rred between the 
"i'irat and the last job \^th regard tc its related ess to the field of - 
training the hi^- school -level. However, at tne post -high school and 
junior college levels, there was a notable shift from the field of 

training between the first and the last job; and :his shift was es- 
pecially notable at the junior college level. In almost all cases, 

Health program graduates tended ro have the highest proportion of em- 
ployment related to their .field of training, as do graduates of Tedmical 
programs. However, there were very low proportions of graduates at the 
hi gh school level in all programs whose last jobs were related to their 
field of training. ■ 

Regression siii£LlyseB xtidi^caie ilis.'b ihe school level j pirograni axea.> 
socio-economic status of the job and. male sex. are the most^portant 
variables in eu^lalnlng whether the job will be related to tiaining or 
not • 

Contrary to the views of a number of research investigators in 
the vocational education field, the relatednesa of the job to the field 
of training appears to have no significance in influencing -the level of 
en 5 >loyment , wages and earnings following graduation from a vocational 
program. In a number of inatancss, our regression analyses revealed a 
negative relationship between labor mar-ket performance and the related- 
‘ ness of the job td training. It is clear that many students, at aJ.1,^^ 
school levels, were able to enjoy higher wages by moving out of their 
\ field of traiii±ng vrtien they entered the labor market. 

If students have a tonde^ncy to abandon their field of trainingj, 
to move progressively away from the.ir field of trai n ing after their 
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firs- employment, and to suffer no economic loss bc-cnuae of this 

, \ 

ment. then serious consideration must ':e given to th-; curricula nn tne\ 
vocauionsl education programs. ‘Ihe findings support t;.c- view tnas 
general training in vocational skills _3 to be preferred to specific 
training, that clusters of job skills in vocut;ional training axe to be 
nreferred to single job skills, fhe only contrary conclusion found in 
our study to this general proposition the fact tint the graduates' 
.satisfactions appear to be influenced by the relatednese of them jobs 
to their fields of training. The probability of satisfantio'h was 
higher if graduates were working in the field for which,they h-ad re- 
ceived their skill preparation, iiowever, this result may be more a 
reflection of the desire "to do what I vran trained for" than any real 
-dissatisfaction with the job. If this is true, then training in- a 
broader spectrum or cluster of skills vculd’^esult in job satisfaction 

when the employee obtained a job lying within that spectrum or cluster. 

^ \ , . . ! 
The Importance or Pxqctbiq Area 

Vocational education has heen dominated by the categorica.- 
^x.ograxn axea.s. The allocation of federal funds, the construction of 
curricula, the organisation of (^ta and many other aspects of research 
have been geared to the traditional program »eas. This research 
project began with the traditional assxmqption that no ^meaningful analysis- 
could be made of the effectiveness of a vocational and technical edu- 
cation without analysis dominated by program areas. The sample 
Gel.ectton.and research. methodology were based, on t)iis prems(^. .... 

The research findings support the view that program areas ar’e of 
some importance in the labor market experience and the post-vocational . 
educational experience of graduates. However, f indies lead to the^ view 
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that -orograin area is not as important as rraditicn wou ,d ha, on_ be -.ie\e._^,,_ 
Although enrollment in Health ana Technical progrSBs anpea. .. to br 
considerable significance in post -graduation labor ma: ret r e. ienes 
vhen'the total sample vas analysed, the separate regressic no by school 
level and other factors revealed that program area, in itsel.:. was mt 
as significant as other variables. At the high school leve ■ specially, 
the narticular pix)gram area was of little significance in - - -.t.. .lent ^ 
post -graduation employment and earnings. At tbo post-aecon ,y level, 
"Drogram areas-, which seemed to "pay off" well ai, ohe jun-or .. -t/el or the 
high school level, were not necessarily i^ore beneficial than enrollment 
in. other areas. , 

. .. 'At any rate, the researcii indicates^ that the value of enrollment 
in a particular vocational otJ " technical program depends upo- -the, environ- 
mental setting arid^ ‘A- number of other related factors. For example, 
those who wish to gain the highest, wages and earnings from enrollment 
in a Trade and Industry program would appear, to do . well to enter a 
post-secondary vocational school. Those who wish to benefit from- a 
Health program would be advised to enroll in a junior college.. 

’.iBien the limited significance of particular program areas fox 
labor market esmerience is linked to the fi n di n gs on the relatedness pf 
jobs to training, the conclusions concerning re(iuired fle:cibility in 
vocational eduoa.ti on are 'given itother ernnhasis* 

Some Additional Pro^axn Iiapl io_at^Pj^. 

The findings of this national follow-up of vocational and. 
technical graduates confirm some views wsat have been increasingly, 
ixpressed by everts in the field. Tlie most beneficial vocational 
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training for the individ’oal and for society does not appear to be one 
with a narrow occupational focus, rinployment and earnings not 

significantly enhanced by selecting a particular program area and by 
insisting on taking and keeping a job in that specific field of training. 

T!he contrary appears to be the case. 

'These findings should give further impetus to the incipient 
movement avai^' from training in narrow skills in the vocational and 
technical schools, flie training should be generalized, especially at 
the high school level, and preparation, for a. broad range of sKills should 
take the place of narrow occupational trainirig- 

The research indicates tliat choice of school level, that is, 
high school, post-secondao:^ vocational school or junior college, may be 
a more important decision from the standpoint of labor market benefits 
and from the standpoint of future education. Certainly, if a student 
has the ability to enter a junior college for his vocational edu^;ation, 
especially in such fields as Health. or Technical areas, he, would be 
well advised to do so. His employment, wages and earnings arc likely 
to be higher when he graduates, and the probabilities that he will go 
.on to fvirther education are also enhanced. 

The research indicates that the notion that vocational education 
is designed to prepare people for entry into the world of work is onlj 
a half --truth. Rouglily half of the high schoo:. vocational graduates- and 
over half of the junior college vocational graduates went on to additional 
bducetion after their vocational graduation. It appears that only for 
those in x->ost-secondary vocational schools is vocational education a 
terminal edupation. This finding, too, calls for flexibility in the 
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%'OCT.tional prograE, especially for a closer tie to acadeniic m- 
struct ion. 

Thus, the advajita^^es that appear to lie In vocational education 
at the junior college level may siisply be a reflection of other char- 
acteristics uf junior college vocational education in a number of program 



areas . 



If tjost-secondaxy vocational schools \;ere to oroaden their 



curricula, generalising the skill 
variety of academic subjects, it 



training and introducing a wider 



is likely that th^eir graduates might 



enjoy the same labor market benefits and educational options as those 
enjoyed by junior college vocational graduates. The recent movement of 
a number of area post-secondary vocational schools to become lechnacal 
colleges would appear to be move in this direction. 

At’ the high school vocational level, -too,- the adoption of. 
characteristics which are similar to those experienced at the junior 
college level would enhance the labor market success and^'he future 
educational advancement of- its graduates. Narrow and specific vocational 
ti>ai5^ng appears to have no useful role at this level. And given the 
Cizable proportion of vocational graduates who go on to further edu- 
catio?K a close tie between broad skill training and academic instruction 

is clearly in order. 
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AP?Eia)IX TABLE 1 



USEABLE RETUaiJS POP. REGRESSION A1?ALYSIS KAIL Al’CD TELEPHO>iE HWERVIEWS, 

Ff SCHOOL LEVEL MU) PROGRAM 



Fost-Hiph School Graduates 



L 

- 



A 



UseaV^le Returns 



Per Cent of Total 



Proprea 


I-Iail 


Telephone 


Mail. 


Telephor 


Trade and Industry 


19? 


9 


18 


18 


Distributive 


ii? 


13 


U 


27 


Health ■ 


297 


5 


23 


10 


Agriculture 


37 


2 


3 


h 


Technical 


231 


10 


26 


20 


Office 


282 


10 


26 


20 


Total 


1099 


U9 


100 


100 




B. H “ -T;h 


School Vocational 


Graduates 






Useable 


Rettirnc 


Per Cent 


of Total 



'Trajde and Industry 

Distriliutive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 

Office 

Total 



Trade and .Industry 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculluxe 

Technical 

Office 

Total ' 



Mail 


Telephone 


Mail 


Telephone 


308 


9 


• 30' 


19 


117 


6 


12 


3^ ' 


16 


6 


2 


13 


86 


8 


■ 8 


17 


83 


■ 8 


8 


17 


.1406 


10 


V 


22 


1016 


U7 


100 


100 


C. 


Junior Collet Graduates 




Useable Returns 


Per Cent 


of Total 


Mail 


Telephone 


Mail 


Telephone 



71. 

89 

189 

o/C 

136 

99 

676 



6 . 


10 : 


19 


10 

10 


- 11 . 

27 

lit 


29, 

• - 29' 


p 


9 


'6 


20 


19 


6 


15 


19 


UO 


100 


100 
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AP?Zin}IX TICBIZ 2 

NUMBER 0? OBSERVATIONS IK VARIABLE CELLS 



3SI0K ANALYSIS 



A. 


TOTAL - 1,524 




H. • 


SCHOOL le\t:l 






Post-High School 


701 




Junior College 


295 




> High School 


528 


c. 


REGION 






West 


401 




Northeast 


274 




North Central 


501 




South 


348 



D . PROGRAM 

Trade and Industry 300 



Bis cributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 

Office 



88 

197 

82 

36? 

995 



E, SEX 



Male 

Female 



823 

701 



F • f'iARITAL STATUS 

Married 818 
Single 447 



""^ther 


59 


G. RACE 


Non-white 


124 


White 

V 


1,400 


H. SETTING 


Rural 


349 


Medium 


554 


Large 


298 


Very Large 


11 


Suburb 


212 



LEVEL - REGION 



\- 



Post-High School 
Junior College 
High School 
Total 



West 


Northeast 


North' Central 


South 


Total 


124 


77 


310 


190 


701 


158 


43 


74 


20 


295 


119 


154 


.117 


ns 


528 


401 


274 


501 


348 


1528 
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J. LEVEL - PROGRAM 





Trade 


















and 

Indu’‘st ry 


Distributive 


Health , 


Agricul tAjre 


Technical 


Office 


Total 


Post-High 

School 


137 




43 


116 


4 


200 


201 


701 


Junior 
Col lege 


21 




13 


71 


25 


102 


63 


295 


High 

School 


142 




32 


10 


■ 53- 


60 


231 


528 


Total 


300 




88 


197 


82 


362 


495 


1528 



K, LE\fEL - SEX' 





Ma 1 e 


Female 




Total 


Post-High School 


2 391 


3X0 




■70 1 


: Junior College 


174 


121 




295 


High School 


258 


270 




528 


Total 


823 


701 




1528 


level - MA.RXTAL 


STATUS 










Married 




Other 


Total 


1 Post-High School 


400 


280 


^21 


701 


1 Junior College 


176 ■ 


. • 102 


17 


295 


> High School 


242 


265 


21 ' ’ . 


528 


1 -To^al 
1 


818 


647 


59 


" 1524 


i ^ . 

! N. -LEVEL - RACE 


) 








i 

! 


Non-whi te 


White 


Total 




Post-High School 


59 


642 


701. 




I Junior College 


32 


263 


295 




; High School 


33 '• 


>^495 


528 ' 




; Total 


124 


1400 


1524 
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Post-High School 


1 <?3 , 


2:98 


Junior College' 


... 4.3 : 


83 


High School' . 


113 


17-1 


Total^ 


.349 


554 



V- 



0., REC-IO?! - v>rck;ram 

.- ^ ar& , - 

Di S tributiivc Heal 



West 3/. 15' ; 77 

J^ortijeast^ ^.8 . 39 26 

No t'£3i ; '14^- ’ - - -14 ,. 24 

■Cenr,i^^*4vv ' 

. iso 70 

' -.•. , “•■ ■■ 'P ‘ 

TocH:,::?vV'./"300,/ ■ 88 197 

■'' ' '. !■'> ■ ''‘R‘ '" • .. ■■ ■-' 



' "^'‘0 ' 

/feSt0^'''--§EK ./ 

’ . Male 

199 

^ .. 146 

1^0r^h C wtral'^ " ■ ^ 316 

"Soutlv 162 

total ' ^23 

•o-7'tr .. ■■■ ,■■■■:■ 

= q^' REGION r MARITAL STATUS 





Married 


West 


240 


Northeast 


107 


North Central 


262 


South 


209 


Total 


818 



2 (continued) 

are,c Very Larse Suburb Total 

178 ' 0 32 701 _ 

17 91 59 295 

103 20 121 528 

298 111 212 1524 



Agriculture Technical Office Tot a 



17 


145 


113 


401 


14 


55 


92 


274 


42 


79 


198 

r' 


50lj 


9 


83 


92 


348^ 


82 


362 


495 


1524 



Female 


Total 


202 


401 


128 


274 


185 


401 


186 


348 


701 


1520 





Other 


Total 


140 


21 


401 


151 


16 


274 


228 


11 


- 501 


128 


11 


348 


^47 


59 


1524 



R. REGION - RACE 
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Non-white 


\Ihite 




Other 


West 




56 




345 




401 


NorCheas t 




9 




265 




274 


Worth Central 




19 




482 




501 


South 




40 




308 




548 


Total 




124 




1400 




1524 


S, REGION - : 


SETTING 














Rural 


Mediuju 


Large 


Very Large 


Suburb 


Total 


West 


44 


122 


95 


48 


92 


401 


Northeast 


37 


166 


34 


0 


37 


274 


North Central 


214 


169 


65 


44 


9 


501 


South 


54 


97 


104 


19 


74 


348 


Total 


349 


554 


298 


111 


212 


1524 



T. PROGRAM - SEX 



gi- 

Uy 

■ii 



Trade 

and 





Industry 


Distributive 


-Health 


Agricul ture 


Technical 


Office 


Total 




Male 


268 


^ 51 


3 


82’ 


337 


. 82 


823 




F ema 1 e 


32 


37 


194 


0 


25 


413 


701 


4 


Total 


300 


88 


197 


82 


362 


495 


1524 
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U. PROOKAM - MARITAL STATUS 



Trade 

and 



Indus try Distributive Health Agriculture Technical Office Total 



Married 


141. 


i- 

43 


133 


^ 51 


194 


256 


818 


Single 


153 


43 


39 


28 


163 


221 


647 


Other 


6 


2 


25 


3 


5 


18 


59 


Total 


300 


88 


197 


82 


362 


495 


1524 
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ArT/'EirDIX T/iBLr: 2 (continued; 



PROGR/uM - RACE 



Trade 

and 





Indus try 


Distributive 


Health ' 


A^ricul rare 


Tcrhni cal 


Office 


Total 


Non-wh i to 


S3 


o 


28 


1 


27 


12 


124 


Wh it o 


24 7 


85 


1^9 


81 


335 


483 


1400 


rota 1 


300 


88 


197 


82 


362 


495 


1524 



PROGRA^^ - SETTING 



Trade 

and 





Industry 


Distributive 


Health 


Ar^riculture 


Technical 


■.Office 


Tota 


Rural 


73 


12 


9 


58 


59 


138 


.349 


Medium 


119 


50 


85 


19 


90 


191 


554 


Large 


71 


11 


92 


4 


94 




298 


Very Large 


15 


5 


2 


0 


45 


44 

\ 


111 


Suburb 


22 


10 


9 


1 


74 


96| 




Total 


300 


88 


197 


82 


. 362 




1524 



X. SEX - MARITAL STATUS 
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Married 


Single 


■ Other 


Total 


1 

1 

j 


Male 


4i8"‘ 


-- 


389 


vl6 


823 




Female 


400 




258 


43 


701 




Total 


818 




647 


59 


1524 




Y. SEX - 


SETTING 














Rural 


Medium 


Large 


Very Large 


Suburb 


Total 


Male 


2X0 


• 265 


164 


86 


98 


^’23 


Female 


139 


289 


134 


25 


114 


7^01 


Total 


349 


554‘ 


298 


111 


212 


1524 


Z. RACE - 


- SETTING 














Rural 


Medium 


Large 


Verv La_rii£. 


Suburb 


Total 


Non -white 

Whit6 

Total 


7 

342 

349 


49 
505 
554 • 


35 
263 
298 ' 


28 

V83 

111 


5 

207 

212 


124 

1400 

1524 



APPENDIX T,^LE 3 . 

F.^THER’S EDUCATICN, BY STUDENT HIGH XHOOL VOCATICX'IAL PROGtiiVM 

Years of Father* s. Education 
(per cent of students) 
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LEI-IGTH OF TIME WEEDED TO OBTAIl^ FIRST FDLL-TBffi JOB 
after graduation, 3Y junior COLIiBGE PROGRAM 



' \ 

Pro^axQ 


Sample 

Size 


Time 


(percSenta^s) 1 


Total 


None'^' 


3 Weeks 
or Less 


1 Montlr 
or More 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 


105 


U9-5 


25-7 


2i4^8 


100 


DISTRIBUTIVE ED. 


122 


Lo . 2 


31.1 


28,7 


100 


HB.ALTH 


2h6 


58.9 


2li.O 


17 . 1 


ICO 


AGRICULTURE 


132 


65.2 


12.1- 


22*7 


100 


'lECHillCAL 


175 . 


63. U 


16.6 


20.0 


100 


OFEICE 


113 


39-8 


23-9 


36.3 


100 



Ulncludee’those who had located a job prior to graduation and 
those who remained with their pre-graduation employer. 



APPENDIX TABLE 15 

JUNIOR COLLEGE RESPONDENTS EMPLOYED BY SAME EFIPLOYER BEFORE 
AND AFTER graduation, BY PROGRAM 
(In percentages) 
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Dependent Variable: 


Re la tedne ss of First 


Job to Trai 


ning 




Indeper.den c 
Variables 


partia 1 
Regression 


Standard 

Error 


Partial 

Correlation 

Coefficient 




LEVEL - High School^ 

lost High School 
Junior College 


.203** 

,116** 


‘ ,024 
.032 


.210 ^ 
.093 




REGION - SouCli(? 

West 

Nor theas t 
North Central 


.030 

.100** 

.028 


,027 

.030 

.026 


.029 

,086 

,028 


L... 


PROGRAM AREA - Offiee<? 

Trade and Industry 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 


.139** 
.0008 ‘ 
. 166** 
.133** 
.059 


.035 

,042 

.038 

051 

,033 


.101 

.000 

.112 

.067 

.045 


\ 


5ES 


,003** 


.0005 


.158 


f 


1 FATHER’S EDUCATION 


.002 


.003 


.015 




5 SEX - Fetoale^ 

; Male 


-.083** 


. .029 


-.072 


5 


^ AGE 


.0003 


.002 


.004 


A 

/ j 


i MARITAL STATUS - SingleC? 

[ Married 

1 Other 


-.0008 

.060 


.019 

.049 


-.001 

.032 


! 

t 

ii 


V 

4 RACE - White© ' 

1 N on-whl t e 


-.116** 


.034 


-.087 


1 



SETTING - Rural(5 
H€!dium 
Large 

Very Large 
Suburb 



GPA 



F -Rat to 



.1302 

10 , 21 ** 



Notes : 



-.044 

-.002 

.089* 

,013 

.029** 



.025 

.031 

.045 

.034 

.014 



Number o£ Observations 
Constant 



1524 

.434 



-.045 

-.002 

.051 

.010 

.054 



*' Significant at the .05 level; ** Significant at the .01 level 
(a Basie variable against which tl.e others are compared. Its value 
is entered into the constant. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1? 
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FACTORS iVFFECTING RELATEDNESS OF LAST OR 

CURRENT JOB TO TRAINING- -TOTAL SAFiPLE 2j0 



Dependent Variable: Kelacedness 


of Last or 


Current Job to 


Training 


Independent 

Variables 

LEVEL - High SchoolC? 

Post High School 
Junior College 


partial 
Regression 
Coef ficicnt 


S tandard 
Error 


Partial 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


.179^ 
, 120^ 


.025 

,032 


,182 

,095 


REGION - Souths 
V/est 

Northeast 
North Central 


,014 

,062-> 

,016 


.027 

.030 

,027 


,014 

,052 

,015 


PROGRAM area - 0fficc<5 
. Trade and Industry 

Distributive 
'Health 

Agriclritu.r(? ' 
Technical ' 


.063 

-.033 

,169^ 

-,065 

,031 


.036 

.043 

.039 

.052 

.034 


.045 
-.020 
,lil 
-.032 . 
^023 


SES 


,004 


.0005 


.198 


father’s education 


.005 


.003 


.041 


SEX - Female0 
Male^' 


-.040 - 


,030 


.,-.035' 


AGE 


.001 


,002 


. 014 


MARITAL STATUS - Singled 
Married 
Other 


-.014 

.014 


^019 

.050, 


-.019 

,007 


race - WhiteQ 

Non-*white 


-.086*. 


,035 


,-,063 


SETTING - RuraK§ 
Medium 
Large 

Very Large 
Suburb 


-.046 
' -.046 
,048 
.012 


,026 

,03i 

.046 

,035 


-,046 

-.038 

.027 

.009 


GPA 


,04 7-^ 


.014 


,087 



^2 ,1599 Kumber of Observations 1524 

F-Ratio 12.98:^ Constant 



Significant at the .05 level; ^ Significant at the .01 level 
0 Base variable against which the others are ccraipared. Its value 
is entered into the constant. 
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/iPPSirDO TABLE 18 



FA.CTORS IKFI.Ul-NCIMG WAGE 


Oi; FIRST JOB -- 


TOTAL SAliPLE 


231 


Dependent Variable: 


Wage Per Hour On 


Firr;!t Job 




Independent 

Variables 

LEVEL “ Higti SchooK? 

Post-High School 
Junior College 


Partial 

Regression 

Coefficient 


S tandard 
Error 


partial 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


,054 


.047 

.055 


.030 

.096 


REGION - Southed 
West 

Northeast 
North -Central 


.216-=^ 
.238^--^' 
■ ,282^' 


.046 

,052 

.04b 


,120 

-.117 

.158 


PROGRAM AREA - Olflcc<? 

Trade and Industry 
Distributive 
Heal til' 

Agriculture 

Technical 


-,004 

.028 

.187*^ 

-.0.57 


.06 

.073 

.067 

,089 

.058 


-.002 

.010 

.072 

-.017 

.064 


SES 


.005** 


.001 


.137 


RELATEDNESS: JOB TO TRAINING 


-.049 , ^ 


.046 


-.028 


FATHER * S EDUCATION 


.004 


.005 


,021 


SEX « FemaleCa 
Male 


.562** 


,051 


.27 2 


AGE 


,012** 


.003 


,090 


MARITAL STATUS - Single^ 
Married 
Other 


,075* 

,173* 


.032 

.084 


.060 

.053 


RACE - White(? 

Non-white 


.027 


.050 


.012 


ADDED EDUCATION 


,052 


.038 


.035 


SETTING - Rural(? 

Medium 
Large 
Very Large 
Suburb 


.077 

.044 

.078 

.174** 


.043 
.053 
.077 
•• .059 


.046 

.021 

.026 

.077 


GPA 


.061** 


.024 


.067 



.2830 Mumber of Obsei-va Lions 1524 

F-Ratio 24. Constant .584 



»g * 

★’significant at the .05 level; ** Significant at the .01 level 
(3 Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value is 
entered into the constf-iut. 
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/iPpnJDIX TABLE 19 



FACTORS xKFUIENC'ING 


WAGE ON 


FIRST JOB 


, BY SEX 
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Dependent Variable: 


Wage per Hour On 


First: Job 




Total 




F emale 


Male 




Samp Ic* 


Independent 

Variables 


b 


s 


b 


s 


b 


s 


LEVEL - High School^ 

Post-High School Grad. 
Junior College Grad. 


-.01 

,25 


.05 

.07 


.14 
- 1 7 


,08 
. 09 


.05 
2 1** 


.05 

.06 


REGION - SoutlyJ 
V7est 

Northeast 
North Central 


,14^^ 

.05 


.05 

.06 

.06 


, 29^* 
. 29** 
, 46** 


.08 

.08 

.07 


.2 2** 
.24** 
. 28*’'^^ 


,05 

.05 

.05 


PROGRAM AREA - 0ffic^:<? 

Trade. and Industry 

Distributive 

Health 

Agriculture 

Technical 


-.15 
-.11 
,14* 
no resp 
-.08 


.10 

.08 

.07 

onsGS 

.10 


.15 

.26* 

.18 

.14 

,31** 


. 10 
,13 
.40 ' 
. 12 
.09 


-.004 
.0 3- 
.19** 
’-,06 
.14* 


.06 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.06 


SES 


. 004* 


.001 


,005** 


.001 


.005** 


.00 


RELATEDNESS; JOB TO TRAINING 


-.009 


,06 


-.08 


.07 


-.05 


.05 


father’s education 


.12 


,007 


.007 


.008 


,004 


.00.' 


AGE 


,009** 


,003 


.02** 

\ 


.007 


.01** 


.00. 


MARITAL STATUS - Singled 
Married 
Other 


.009 

.089 


.04 

.08 


.09 

.33* 


,05 

.17 


.08* 

.17* 


.03 

.08 


race - White(si 

Non-white 


.08 


,08 


-.009 


.09 


.03 


.06 


ADDED EDUCATION 


.009 


.044 


,08 ^ 


.060 


.05 


.0^ 


SETTING - RuralCa 
Medium 
Large 

Very Large 
Suburb 


.09 
,01 
.19 
, U* 


.05 

.07 

.11 

,06 


.10 

.10 

.18 

.28** 


.07 

.08 

.12 

.10 


,08 
.04 * 
.08 
.17** 


.04 

.05 

.08 

.06 


GPA 


, 06* 


^ ,03 


.03 


.04 


.06** 


.02 


R'2 

Number of Observations 


.1883 

701 




.1770 

823 




- .2830 
1534 





Notes: 

b partial regression coefficient 

s Standard error . , 

^ Significant at the .05 level; Significant at the ,01 level 
0 Base variable against which the others are compared. Its value is 
errcei^d''’iTrt:o the cons tan 
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APl'ENDIX TABLE 21 

FACTORS INFLUENCING WAGE ON FIRST JOB, BY REGION 
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j\PPEJDlX TABLE 21 (continued) 
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FACTOR AFFECTING GRADUATE'S DECISION TO OBTAIN 
ADDITIONAL EDUCATION, ' BY SCHOOL LE'/EL 
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Partial regression coefrici'^-nt 

' Standard error • , , 

Significant at the ,05 level j Significant at the .01 level . 

Bes<’ variable against which the others are compared. Its value is etit^red into the constant 
Age of all high school vocational students' was coded as 21. , 



ai^h School VocAtloo.4l '^ea clonn/tlre "Ui 



PLEASE READ ALL ANSWER ALTERNATIVES 
BEFORE MARKING J^YOUR ANSWER(>). 


5, A I the 1 imr you select rrd yoor vocoti ona 1 
rcb'rse,did you really plc^ "> :o wor*. 

r»i field offer higli schcoP 






."j Yes verydefinifclvyes 




1 . What typ® of hiv^h school progrom did you com- 

plof«? (MARK ONE.) 

VooDtiono'I 

t j )- Trade Or industrial occupations 
i] 2 . Distriburivo occupotions 

Q 3, Hoollh occupetioos 
n 4. AQricuhurol occopolions 
0 5. Tochnical/fftcHnicran occupotions 
[ J 6 - Off ic<»/bu*i nes* occupot ian» 
vocational 

Q 7. Gonrrol (Hon-college pfoporatory) 

0 8 . Academic (CoMogo preporatory) 


2 . Yos, but not reo i 1 / cerfuin | 

3. No, bul nor really certom 
: 4. No, very definitely no 




6 . Did yoo hove 0 pore nt, re lot 1 ve or friend in the 
some lir>e of work? 

0 1 . No 0' 3, Yes, re loti ve 

M 2. Yes, parent ;_j d. Yes, friend 




7. How well informed were you about the iremi i 
below befo-^' yrj selected the vocational j 


V 


If you fol low<»d a vocotianal program, what spe- 
cific occupation or accupotiortai field did you 
study? (WRITE title BELOW.) 


COyr ' ■ 

* 1 hnd Good Fair Poor ; 

(Inf ormal ion about) i 

’ [ 

I. Nature of work ...... • Lc • • L ! t 

i Condition of work . . . . .* j M . . [ j . . ; ] i 




Ex: oufo mechonic, drafting, corpontry, etc. 


3. Role of poy 1. ]•■•'. ’ ... 




3. 'Did the school ' offer tho course you roally 
won\«d to toko? 


5. L.ong Jeim fuJurc ■ ■ 0,.,! • ' • L- • * 




i 0 ^ Is that the or;o you octualJy 

did take? 

i 0 2. No OKY*., 

[ ' ( 32 . No, because 


81 Did you switch from one to onothor vocotionol . 
course during high school? 
n 1- NoH^^Go to Q. 9 
□ 2, YesWSkip to Q. 10 
WRITE _ 




' 4. Why did ytHj select tho portlculaf vocotiooQl 

Course you took? (MARK ALL THAT APPLY .) 

Q 1 . It coirtcided with hobby interests 


"eS— IM g yQ^J ever wont to c»r try to switch to Jn- 

other vccationq! Course during high school? 

lj* V. No~5?»*— Go to Q. 10 

0 2 . Y«sir^-What kept you from switching to 
0 different course? 




m 2. Attracted to the type of work 
0 3 . Parents odvised the course 
^ 0 4. Counselor advised tho course 

0 5. TooeWer advised the >' urse 
0 Took i| because my friends did 

[j 7. Good ppy and working condition* 


, check ALL THAT APPLY) 
' . ' 0 1 . Poronts advised ogoinSt it 
;^ ] 2. School wciuldriY permit it 
{ ! 3. Other coursrr too crovdod 
0 4- De.iided to stay with friends 
} ] -5' Insttuctor advised against it 




[J 3. Preferred it to other c»vyrses 
* 9. Other reoson (Please stote below) 


( ] 6. CouldrCi hove completed course 
(^) 7 . V/oi'Idn t hove gruduated on tlrr** . 
L- Other reoson (Specify below) 


j 


“IRCLE SOX OF MOST IMFaRTANT REASON) 

2 

r 


3 






3 








10. Wh«it did ^ ou plan ro do oftor hi^h ichoal 
yrcduotion? (Mark what you plonn«d to do 
ttvon if you later did somothirig different.) 

[ ! 1. Find a tuM'tirno job 
[ 2. Continue in school 

[ i 3. Go into military iorviv^e 
f j 4. PorT-tirrHs job and part-time school 
Qj 5. Other plans; (fifsocify belovy) 



(SKIP TO Q. i4 IF YOU MARKED2,3,4 OR 5) 



1|. If you pJonned to get o full-tifrws job, who! 
kind of o job did you want? 

[J| 1. Some occupction studied in ichoo) 

Q 2. Highly related occupotion 
Q 3. Slightly related occupotion 
Q 4. Completely different occupation 

(SKIP TO Q. 14 IF YOU MARKED 1 OR 2) 



12. VV*hy didn't you wont o job in the occupoliooo J 
field represented by your vocotionol course? 

Q V. Didn't think I learned enough 
P] 2. Instructor advised ogoinst it 
r] 3. Decided I didn't like tho^woik 
M 4. Found out the poy was loo low 
[ I 5. Had o job offer in another fit", W 

3 6. Developed new work interests 
7- Other reosons {specify below) 



13. When did you first decide that you did no^ 
wont to enter the trade or field , studied in 
high school? 



Q 1" Shortly bofore graduation 

8 2. About 6 months before graduation 
3. About a year before groduotjon 

8 4. During last yeor of course 

5. I never redly plonned to do so 



14. Which cctuolly corrtr. firsi grodcohOn 

from hj^h rchoci ’ 

f , 1 Full-time jobiS^Skip To Q. 16 
' ( 2- Full-time jchbol 

■ 3- Mtlirory service f?- 

. ; 4. Part-time school ond pofr-t^me ^ob 
i '■ 5. Port-ttm- , 

L 6. o: -c,.-, 3E'.OW) 



15 . Ho vo you ever helo a full ■’•.me civtjicn job 
sirsce leaving high school? 

Q 2. No^-Skip toQ. 28- 



LE t; v: t "A 0 GU T "Y OUR p IR ^ 



16. How ttooo after grodunlion did you begin your 
first fulUtime ?oS? 



Q 1. Already hod job 
n 2. Immediotely 
n .^ 3 . About 1 week 
fj 4. About 2 weeks 



n 5- About 3 weeks 
J 6. About 1 month 
] 7u Aboot..^ months 

(WRITE IN) 



17. How did you get /our first fulhtima job ofler 
high school? 



□ 1- 
2 . 
u_. 3' 
C 4" 

5. 

6. 

7> 

J 8- 

n 

ho. 



On my own, without onyone's Kelp 
Private employment agency 
State emplaymenl service , 

Thru parents (or relotive) 

Thru personal friend 

Was oireody with some o'-^>loyer 

Thru school tepchor 

Thru school counselor 

Thro school placemer\t^6ffice 

Other then above - (EXPLAIN BELOW) 



13, Did your first fulLtirne job require o moye to 
o new trwn or city? 

□ -1. Ho 

Q 2. Yes > * How mony miles owoy?«_ 



Did you move on your own or 
with parents ? 

|~] I . On my ow n 
[_ j 2. With porenfs 



5 




2^5 



19. Whcl ly«« v^ckW did you do, cx-i your lifs? 
ToJUtime |ob c ' fer groduafion ? O've the lit^c, 
like Outo mecHonic. coipenler . salesman, lob' 
crotOfy techmcion, etc. 



Whor - 

T < 00 5 



S yO-uf gross 
'■Th«S )Ob'^ 



; t/c f ore deduc • j 



1. if on h curly rote . 



1 Mort’cd q 1 
\ Wo'ked op to 



^ low reloted wos your ftrst job 
school yocclicriol course:' 

1. Some os v.'hot I studied 
fi 2. Highly rcloted 
pi 7. Only slightly reloted 
f j 4. Completely unrelotcd 



your high 



n I r A Ur. i snorted at 

\ Vr'oi'ted up to 
ekiy take home 



i Hr ly 

s 



I Wkly Sol. 

‘ $ 





* What wQs your overage 

poy on this job^ , . 



{S' 



Go to 
21 
Go to 
Q. 22 



21 - 



How well did yOur high school vocotionol 
coiii^se pfepOre you (or yOyf first job? 



ith 



25 On Ihe whole, hew soiisf'ed were you wit 
the job? 

T] 1, Highly satisfied liiked most things.) 
ri 2- Fairly satisfied (sorr>o dislikes) 

[ 1 3. Dissotrsfied (many dislikes) 

n 4 . Verydissalisfied (disliked most things) 



n ^ 

r] 7, 
D 3 . 

□ 4 



Exceplionolly well prepared 
On the whole, well prepared 
On the whole, not too well prepored 
Very poorly pre pored 

(SKIP TO Q. 24 AFTER Q. 21) 



r 1 irs 1 job lost ? 

. _ <ii 

_Yeor{s) ond_ Months 



25. How long d:d your I 

['t 1, Still there^»— Skip to O 35 

M 2 . - - V . 



Who! WQS Ine reosen for leaving the job? 



22. Why didn't cr couldn't you get yovr first full- 
time |ob in the field you siudicdl 



1. Tried, but couldn't find job (Go to O- 23) 
2- Couldn't into cpprontice program 
3, Better type job cr,fOe olong first 
4; Didn't wont rhot lyp.' of wo<k 
5 Instructor advised ogoinst if 
6. Other reason: (EXPLAIN BELOW) 



<SKIP TO 0. 2 X 1 F \0U marked 2, 3. 4, 5 OR 6) 



23- Who! methods did you use J-not were unsuc- 
cessful in'1 inding o \<^ m your field oi study*? 



1 . Stote employment srrvicr* 

2 . Private empfoyment ogency 

3. Checking wonf-ods 

4. Asking friends ortd relatives (o« help 

5. School plocoment service 

6. Ask'ng school personnel for help 

7. Col'irrg known smplnyrrs 



□ '■ 
n 2 - 



Loid off (Lock of work) 
Laid off (Other reason) 



f ] 3 . Quit (Wonted more money) ^ 
f] 4 . Quit (Disliked type 
Q 5 . Quit (D'-hked work conditio, s) 
r ] 6- Quit (No future in »l) 

Q 7. Quit (Other reoson-see below) 




CIRCLE the number OF THE PRIMARY 
REASON IF YOU CHECKED MORE THAN 
ONE REASON. 




28. How long were you oncmidoyed, looking and 
avoiloble for work befoic your next fi-'.^ time 
job? , 

[^1 1. Gfi next job immediotely 

['] 2. Unpmployed. ._monihs.,-> weeks 

[ ] 3. Still unerrtployed 

j^j 4, Wont in‘-7 militory insteod 

n 5. Wont Lxjck to school instead 




If yoi. do not presently hold 0 fu>;Ltirre job, skip 
to Q. 36 after marking yuur bciow. 

P Uir^'mplr.-ed p school 

p Militory ' ^ Other 
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Did youf prviCrcl fuH-time jtsb r*quirw c r^ovff 
lo a n« w c *ly? 

t . No 

2 . many milei cway'r' 

tPid you move - n t-cl-'t o>«^n or 
vv 1 1 h pO r u n T 

: : 1 . On my own 

•j ?. Witfi p3r?nf% 



30- What lypo’of vvofit do you do? Give the title, 
liWe auto mcchan;^, solesman. cor penTer, C . 

• I am a _ . . _ 



I j 1. If c^A hourly roto 

1_.( 2- If <>.■> iolary , . . 



> Slorted CT 
f Worked up To 




36. E*cU»d*ng tHo firjT ond orctenf i&b since 
completing your vocotionol course, how neny 
other jobs did you hove? If rrone, 

sk.p to Q. d'l . WRITE JN ANSWER 



3l. How reloted is this work To your high school 
- vocotionot course? 

i_j 1, Some type of work 
{ ] 2. Highly teloTed 
[ ' 3. Only slightly related 
I ' 4. Completely unreiaTed 

32- What wos you: gross income {before deduc- 
tions} On thiv j-ab? 



. . . , j Started a! 

\ Worked up In 
• Whot wos your overoge weekly t-. ve Some 
pay On this job? 



37. Of the other fuli'limo jobs b -i, how many 
were in ecch category of relotedncss tsee be- 
Ir>w) Tc- the occu'polion studied in your voca- 
tional course? 



1. Some a. *pctioo . , . . 

2. Highly reloted occupotion 

3. Slightly related occupotic.n . . . . 

4. Completely different occupotibr , 



3B. Haw mony cf’the other foU- ime jobs required 

o residence move to o new town or city? — j 



Hriy Rote 

% < 



Wkly Sol. 



39- How monymonths were y6u available for fuH 
Time work sinC:: completinc high school? 

♦ Atvaut Months 



40. 



O* tbotmumbek of months, f ow mony wore you 
without o full-time i&b while looking ond 
available for work? ^ -About Months 



33- On the whole, how sosisfred ore you with your 
present job? 

[J 1- Highly satisfied (liked most things) 

[J 2- -Fnitly SQlisfied (some dislikes) 

{ ] 3. Dtssqtisfied fmony di?,l«ke^) 

G Very dissotisf lod \disl iker’ most 



34. Hov» long hove you betrs with ycur prefent 
employer? 

• Abo. .Yeor(s) nnd_ Me ,i. 



35. Whqt (S the Home a, id oddress ol your present 
e fvp loy er ^ 



• Cor.'v;xiny_ 

• Addre 



41. Whot oddiiirjr of^ducation or treining 

have yoi.' Kod „./!&« nigh school? 

(MARK ALL THAT APPLY TO YOU. IF 
STILL AT .ENDING. CIRCLE THE NUM- 
BER.! 






1. ‘Two yeor. college 

2- Four year college/uniyersily 

5 . Privote 'vado/technicol school 

4. Public lrode/lechr>tcol school 

5. Bus inc ’ nmmerc io I school 

6. Adult contif\i,/o! k jn School 

7. Militory speciclisT school 
0, CoVnpony course cr school 
9- Cor res ’ ''ndonce course 

10 - Apprenticeship progrom 
1 1 . t^looe c>f the obove (Skip to Q. 47 ) 



> City-Stote^ 




•& 

I 





-nonTh?. o* college orfe'nd- 

• have you com pie led since high school? 

41~ ~How many months ol prri.time college oUend- 
or.'ie hove yOu completed smee high SchooP 

• About months o1 doss Kts. 

weekly. _ 

How many monihs of fuil-timt noo-cc- e}-. 
educotion cr IrOimng (see list) hu-. 

hod since high school? About months 



y ou 



45. 



f ow mony mr.Mfhs of poft*lim« non*co!lege 
oducotior. C' Iroinmg (see O. 4l list) Have 
you hod since high school? 

• About^.^ months ol about _ 

weekly. 



_c loss hrs • 



46 . Whet WOI (is) the mo'in poroosc of your post- 
high s<‘ 'col educotion? 

f~: ). Complete o college i-ducotion 
\ 7 . Advoncement jo pretient field of work 
'■ i 3 . Preporotioo for new field of work 



\ - Ho 

0 Yes How woi ycur nr-iv occur>o*«c-n 
ptefctencc reloted * -j yourUigh 
school vocotionol cc'jr*.e? 

; ] 1 , Highly related 
! . i_| 2. Only slightly reloted 

' ' 3- Completely differen* 

10 



. YOI)R;dFW40N$ .YOUR 




2. Per .. ^ . -v.r..- 

3 . Good .... 

4 E X c u 1 i e r T 

l-Ooolity vocational »n‘> tr uct i cm 
7 . Ouolity QCodcmiC instruction.. 

3. Phy hicol conditiCM of school ..| 

4. Phy si CO I condition of shops... 

5. Teocher u, .rest ift students... 
6» Student guidonce counseling,, 

7. Job placemen' of groduatos — 

8. Reputotion in community 



t t 




Pj 5 . Other (Pleoie specify below) | 




■ r >T:\ABQjJT y 






(IF YOU HAD NONE. MARK HERE 
0 . 50 ) 

47 - How long were yo^ ‘n service? 

• Ahou*.— Months 




48 . Did you hove any spec'olist troinmg in serv- 
ice thot vrOs useful for civilian work? 

□ ^ 

[ -1 Yes-*»»— If io. whot type? 




49 . Did m ’.tary service inli cnee you to chongc 
your occupotionvjl plan!, frorn wHot they were 
before service? 


i 



51. Pleosc circle the highest ycor 4 ed.j':fil'on 
thot your parents completed. 



Grodc SchooHHigh S ho-^l 
*•■6 6 7 8 . 9 1C n 12 ^ 

■ ,6 6 7 8 ' 9 10 11 12 




Cc gc 
12 3 4-4 
1 2 3 4 . si 



- Less ihon 



* ’.otc than 



52 . Whol wos your fother*s occupotion in you 
lost yeor of high school? 



• He wos 



\ I Not oppiicoble lo my father 



53 , Whot wos your mother's occupotion in your 
lost yeor of high school? 



•Shr 



■ ' Net oppli -able to my mott -rf 



5.^ Did cither O’ your ' « cvrr i,. ^e 

iionol c'oui *. of ony type 
Mother 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

; 3. Not o pplicoblc 




I- 






; 55. ! on 1. 2. r«r- 'w 

56. Ion 1 , S ■ ^ , 2 . >v 53 rr If o _ . 3 . OTfie- 

57. ! ncw ~'ivo depe''tde 1*5 (Num. ' ) 

S3. I on K Noc'C ^ 2. WHiia .J 3. 0*Hpr 

Doyoui'Ovc o disability, heo IlS or otber 
dition the’ h' its yout amployob 1 1 i^ty? 

Ll I- No IJ 2. Yes 

60. Ploo!-o eitimolo for 1967 > our total income 
From oil floinful employmon' < Do not include 
income from rent^ intereil dividend*, inheri- 
tonce or toufces ether than 9alnful employ- 
n/rnt fay you. 

■ * About Hfhousond dalfors 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO «ECE IVE A R E^^JR T 
■ ON OUR.^PINDINGS? 



Q 'I. Ye* 
ij‘2. No 
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Kif.:h School Acadealr Qu#!^i:lonnalre 



PLEASE READ ALL ANSWER ALTERNATIVES 
BEFORE MARKING S YOUR ANSWER(s). 



1. What type ol high school progrom did you com- 
plete? (MARK ONE.) 

Vocotionol 

]] 1. Trode or industriol occupot. ins 

2. Distributive occupotions 

3. Heotth occupations 

^ 4. Agriculturol occupations 
^ 5. Technicql/technicion occupotions 
3 6. Office/business occupations 

Non-vocationol 

□ 7. Generol (Non-college preporotory) 

□ 8. Acodemic (College preporotory) 



2 , If you followed a c -rol or ocodemic progrom, 
did you ot on* 'iti. -ansider toking o voco- 
tionol course uisteoo: 

Q 1. Nol^^Skip to Q. 4 
□ 2. Yes 



3. What mode you decide ogoinst o vocotionol 
progrom? Mark oil thot apply. 

Q 1. Porents odvised ogoinst it 
Q 2. Teachers odvised ogoinst it 
]] 3, Counselor odvised ogoinst it 
] 4. Type of students in program 
_ 5. No college preporotory possibility 
_ 6. Didn’t wont to speciolize 
] 7. Didn’t offer my kind of course 
_ 8. Poor reputotion of vocotionol progroms 
9. Other thon obo' e (Specify below) 



4. Why did you take an academic or generol pro- 
grom? Mork oil thot apply. 



gronr 

□ 1. 
□ 2 . 

□ 3 . 

□ 4. 

J 5 - 

J <5. 

□ 7. 

□ 8 . 
□ 9. 



Needed for college entry 

Needed for non-college school entry 

Parents odvised it 

Teocher(s) odvised it 

Counselor advised It 

Took it because my friends did 

Thought it better for o coreer 

Vocotionol progrom wos poor 

Other thon above (Specify below) 



Whot did you plon to dc afterhigh school grod- 
uotion? (Mork whot you plonned to do even if 
you loter did something different, Mork two if 
two opply.) 

[] 1. Find o full-time job 
Q 2. Find o port-time job 
[] 3. Go full-time to college 
Q 4. Go part-time to college 
[] 5, Go full-time to non-college school 
Q 6. Go part-time to non-college school 
Q 7. Go into militory service 
[] 8. Other pUms (Specify below) 



6. Which octuolly come first ofter graduotlon from 
high school? 

[]] 1. Full-time jcb^^Skip to Q- 8 
Q 2. Full-time college 
[J 3. Full-time non-college school 
Q 4. Port-time job - part-time college 
[] 5, Port-time job - port-time non-college 
school 

Q 6, Militory service 

[] 7. None of the obove (Exploin below) 



7. Hove you ever held o full-time job since leov- 
ing high school? 

□ 1. Yes 

Q 2. No^-Skip to Q. 16. 




8. How soon ofter high school groduotion did you 
begin your first full*time job? 

1 . Alreody hod job Q 3- About 3 weeks 
]] 2, Immediotcly Q 6. About I month 



_ 3. About 1 week 
4. About 2 weeks 



7. Ahoitt months 
(Write in) 



O 

ERIC 
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9. How did you get your first full-time job aftisr 
high school? 

Q 1. On my own, without anyone’s help 
[J 2. Private employment agency 
r] 3. State employment service 
4. Thru parents (or relative) 

Qj 5. Thru personal friend 

[]] 6. Was already with some employer 

Q 7. Thru school teacher 

Q 8. Thru school counselor 

[J 9. Thru school placement office 

3 10. Other than above (Stote below) 



14. How long did your first job last? 

Qj 1. Still thereJ^“Skip to C). 23 
Q 2. Year(s) and Months 

15. What was the reason for leaving your first 
job? 

_ 1. Laid off (Lack of work) 

_ 2, Laid off (Other reason) 

U 3. Quit (Wanted more money) 

_ 4. Quit (Disliked type work) 

_ 5. Quit (Disliked work conditions) 

_ 6, Quit (No future in if) 

□ 7. Quit (Other reason • see below) 



10 . 



Did your first full-time job after high school 
graduation require a move to a new town or 
city? 






□ 1. Na 

Q 2. Yes ^ How mony mites away? Did 

you move on your own or with parents? 
Q] 1 . On my own 
Q 2. With parenis 



11. What type of work did you do on your first 
full-time job after high school? Give the 
title, like office clerk, salesman, laborer, 
foctory worker, etc. 



Circle the number of the primary reason if 
you checked more than one reason. 



16. How long were you unemployed, looking and 
available for work before you got your next 
full-time job? eAbout months, weeks 








If you do not presently hold a full-time job, 
skip toQ.24 after marking your status below. 

Q Unemployed Q Full-time school 

Q] Military Qj Other 





17. Did your present job require a residence 
move to another city? 



• I wes a — 

12. What was your gross income (before deduc- 
tions) on this job? 

Started at 

□ 1. If on hourly roto. . . ^ 



I \ Started at 

□ 2 . Ifonsolory I Workodupto 

• What was your average weekly take home 
pay on this job? 



13. On the whole, how satisfied were you with 
the job? 



Hriy Rate 

$ i 



Wkly Sal. 

$ 

$ 



P 1. Highly satisfied (liked most things) 

Q 2. Fairly satisfied (some dislikes) 
r 3. Dissatisfied (many dislikes) 

P 4. Very dissatisfied (disliked most 
things) 

4 



n 1- Na 

Q 2. Yes ^ How many miles away? Did 

you move on yoUr own or with parents? 

1. On my own 
Q 2. With parents 

18. What type of work do you da? Give the title, 
like office clerk, salesman, factory worker, 
etc. 



19. What vras your gross income (before deduc- 
tions) an this job? 

□ 1 . I f on hourly rote ... j. to 

□ , I Started at 

2. If on salary - ^ uj i _i 

) Worked up to 

• What was your average weekly take home 
pay on this job? 



HrIy Role 

$ ^ 



Wkly Sal. 

$ 

$ 



5 




1 
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On the whole, how sotislied ore you with 
your present job? 

Q 1. Highly sotisfied (liked most things) 

Q 2. Foirly sotisfied (seme dislikes) 

[] 3. Dissotisfied (mony di slikes) 

[] 4. Very dissatisfied (dislikeonost things) 






28. 



21. If you morked dissotisfied or very dissatis- 
fied to Q. 20, morU whotever reosons listed 
below opply to your situotion. 



Q 1. Poy too low 

Q 2. Poor working conditions 

Q 3. Dislike the type of work 

Q 4. Poor supervision 

□ 5. Little odvoncement opportunity 

Q 6. Work is not steody 

Q 7. Other than above (Specify below) 



Whot odditionol kinds of educotion or troin- 
ing hove you hod since H.S.? (Mork oil thot 
opply lO you. If still attending, circ:le the 
nunber.) 



— □ 



22. How long hove yoj been with your present 
employer? 

_Months 



Two yeor college 
Four yeof college/university 
Privote trode/technicol school 
Public trode/technicol school 
Business/commercial School 
Adult continuation School 

7. MiliVory speciolist school 

8. Compony course or school 

9. Correspondence course 

10, Apprenticeship progrom 

11. None of tha obove (Skip to Q. 34) 



29. How many months of full-time college ottend- 
once have you completed since high school? 
t a Month s 



> About_ Yeor(s) and. 



23. Whot is the nome ond address of your present 
employer? 



Compony _ 



Address > 
City 



_ State- 



30. How many months af part-time college ot- 
tendonco hove you completed since high 

school? ^ months at doss hours 

per week. 



31. How mony months of full-time non-college, 
education or troining (See Q. 28 list) hove 
you hod since high school? ■ ^ months. 



.ABdUT JpBS O'T'Ke'R/'TH'Aj^- 

’ ' ’ ' ' • .i’;,, firSt 'PR PR 



32. How mony months of part-time non-college, 
educotion or training (See Q. 28 list) hove 

you hod since high school?- ^ months 

at on overage of hours per week, ex- 

cluding study hours. 



24. Excluding the 1st ond present job since com- 
pleting your vocational course, how many 
other full-time jobs did you hove? If none, 
skip to Q. 28 (Write in ons.<^ ) 



25. How mony of the other full-time jobs required 
o residence move to o new town or city? 



26. How mony months were you ovotloblefor full- 
time work since completing high school? 
About^ months. 



I 33. Whot was (is) the noin purpose of your post- 
high school education? 



B 



1. Complete a college educotion 

2. Advancement in present field of work 
Q 3. Preparation for new field of work 

Q 4. General self-development 
[] 5. Other (Specify below) 



27. 



Of thot number of months, how mony were you 
without o full-time job while looking ond 
ovo iloble for work? ► About — ^months. 






(If none, mark here-^^D 
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34. How long were you in service? 

• About ^Months 

35. Did you hove ony speciollst troining in serv- 
ice thot wos useful for civilion work? 



39. Whot wos your fother’s occupotion in your 
lost yeoT of high school? 

» He wos o - 



□ 1. No 

D 2. Yes^— If 50, who) type? 



36. Did your military service Influence you to 
chonge your occupotionol plans from what 
they were before service? 

B l. No 

2. Yes-^— Before, 1 wonted to be a 



[J Not oppllcoble to my fother 

40. Whot wos your mother’s occupation in your 
lost yeor of high school? 

• She wos o — — — 

Q Not opplicoble to my mother 

41. Did either of your porents ever toke o voco- 
tionol course of ony type? 



After, 1 wonted to be o 




37. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
3. 



33. 



Pleose rote your former school fronkly on the 
listed items. 



1. Poor_ 

2. Foir- 

3. Good- 



Excellent. 



4 

>e of exoir.inotions given... U 
>||ty ocodemic Instruction.. ^ 
rsicol condition of school.. ^ 
ctness in mojntoining 
:ipllne U 



cher interest in students .. J 
lent guidonce/counseling.. J 
plocement of groduotes.... J 
lutotion in community (J 



3 2 1 

B::3::B 



Pleose circle the highest yeor of educotion 
♦hot your porents completed. 





Grode 


High 






School 


School 


Col lege 


Fother 


<6 6 7 8 


9 10 11 12 


1 2 3 4 >4 


Mother 


<6 6 7 3 


9 10 11 12 


1 2 3 4 >4 



< = Lass then ^ — More thon 

8 



Mother Fother 

□ 1. Yes □ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No □ 2. No 



[] 3. Not opplicoble Q 3- opplicoble 



42. 1 om D 1- Mole Q 2. Femole 


! 

1 


43. lorn □ 1. Single □ 2. Morried □ 3. Other 


i 

1 

j 


44. 1 now hove dependents (Number) 


i 

< 


45. 1 om Q 1. Negro 2. White Q 3. --'I.'er 




46. Do you hove o disobility, heolth or other con- 
dition thot limits your employobility? 

□ 1. No □ 2. Yes 


i 

i 

4 


47. Pleose estimate for 1967 your total income 
from oil gainful employment. Do not include 
income from rent, interest, dividends, inher- 
itance or sources other thon goinful employ- 
ment by you. 

* About thousand dollars. 






Would you like to receive o report on our 
findingr V 

□ 1. Yes 

□ 2. No 

9 


■J 

) 

J 

1 



I 

I 

I 

! 
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PLEASE READ ALL ANSWER ALTERNATIVES 
BEFORE MARKING g] YOUR ANSWER(s). 






1. How muc!i high school educotion did you com- 
plete? (MARK ONE.) 



^ 1. On'* yeor 
^ 2. Two yeorik' 

Q 3. Three yeoru 
^ 4. Four yeors-groduoted 

8 5. Four yeors-did not grodoote 
6. None^-'Skip to Q. 7 



2. In what yeo/ did you graduate from or leove 
high schoo'? 



19- 



. Q June 



Q Jonuary 



3. Whot typo of high school program did you toke? 

(MARK ONE.) 



□ 1. 

□ 2 . 
Q3. 

4. 

5. 



Vocotionoi 

Trode/industriol occupotions 
Distributive occupotions 
Heolth occupotions 
Agriculturo) occupotions 
Technicol occupations 



]] 6. Office/busiiioss occupotions 



Nonvocotionol 

Q 7. Gcnerol (non-ccllege preporotory) 
Q 8. Acodcmic (college preporotory) 



4. If you followed a vocolional progrom whot spe* 
cific occupotion or occupationol field did you 
study in high school? 






Ex; outo inechonic, drafting, corpcntry, etc. 



5* Whot is the no me ond locotion of your former 
or lost high school? 



Nome_ 



City- 



StOtC- 



Where ore you now locoted relotive to your 
high school's locotion? 

1. Some town/city 

2. Different city, some state 

3. Different stote, some general region 

4. Different region of country 

2 



a 



Write in 
your 



^ BQUX'T -Xk Tw E E^^jiHI.GH-'SCHOOL 



7. How many yeors ond/or months elopsed be- 
tween when you left high school ond when 
you began the post-high school (PHS) voco- 
tionoi course? 



If 3 months or less, skip to Q. 19 



8. Hr ' many months of octive militory service 
dio yoL' ’ nve during this period? 

Q 1 . None-^-Skip to Q. 11 
□ 2. Months^Go to Q. 9 



9. Did you have ony speciolist troining in the 
service thot could be useful for civillon work? 



□ 1. No 

Q 2. Ycs-#^*Whot type of troining? 



10 . 



military service influence you to change 
occupationol plons from what they were 
service? 



No 



Yes-^-Prom whot occupotion? 



_To whot 



occupotion?- 



iow many months did you ottend college cr 
any other school full-time during this period? 

Q 1. None-^*Skip to Q. 13 

Q 2. .Months'^^Go to Q. 12 



12. Whot type of course we»,' you nnrolled in dur- 
ing this period? 

(MARK APPROPRIATE £0X & WRITE IN) 



Q 1. College (writo in below) 



Q 2. Non-college (write In below) 



13. How mony months were you unoble to work 
becouse of illness/disobility during THIS 
PERIOD? 



1. None 

2. Months 
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14. How mony two week or roore periods of un- 
employment did you hove during this period? 

TRY TO RECALL. 



U 1- No 

n 2. _ 



-Skip to Q. 16 
_ Such periodsd 



—Go to 0. 15 



(Write in) 



15. How mony months ond/or weeks were you un- 
employed, looking ond ovoilobic for work dur- 
ing this period? TRY TO BE EXACT. 



16. How mony full-time employers did you hove 
during this period? 



D 1. None-^Skip to Q. 19 
Q 2. Employers-^^Go to Q. 17 



Months 



Weeks 



(Write in) 



17. Whot was your gross income (before deduc- 
tions) at the start ond end of this period? 



! I 1. If on hourly rote • 



.1 s 

I En 



Started at 
ded with 



I I 2. If on salory | 



Started at 
Ended with 
* What was your overage weakly take home 
pay during this period? 



Hriy Rot« 

$ it 



Wkly Sal. 



18. If you took a vacotiOfio] course in high 
school, how related wos your first ond last 
full-time job during this period to that voca- 
tional course? 



Q Not opplicoble-^Go to Q. 19 



f Relatedness of 


First 


Lost 


i job to course 


Job 


Job 


i • Some type work 


1. □ 


□ 


1 • Highly related 




n 


• Slightly related 


3. □ 


□ 


1 • Wholly different 

\ 


4. □ 


□ 



^BOUT YOUft P 3CH0C)L : 

V.OGATJON A L-; COURSE' ' 



19. What occupation or occupationeil field didyou 
study in your post-high school vocational 
course? 






(OR, GIVE VOCATIONAL COURSE TITLE) 
4 



Write In 



20. What made you decide to take ^ post-hi^gh 
school vocational course? (Check oil that 

-n, : you ^ 



□ 1. 

□ 2 . 

□ 3 . 

□ 4 . 

□ 5- 

□ 6 . 

□ 7. 

□ 8 . 
□ ,9. 



Job I held hod no future 
Not interested in job 1 held 
Wori laid off previous job 
D'.-veloped new coreer interest 
Employer advised course 
Influenced by friend 
Read about training opportunity 
Improve earning obility 
Other reason (Please state below) 



(CIRCLE BOX OF MOST IMPORTANT FAC- 
TOR) 



21. Did the school offer the course you reolly 
wan^ed to take? 



Q 1. Yes-^ls that the one you 
Q 2. No octuolly took? 



□ 1. Yes 

QJ 2. No, because 



Write in 



22. Why did you select the particular course you 
did? (MARK ALL THAT APPLY.) 



□ 1. 

□ 2 . 

□ 3. 

□ 4, 

□ 5. 

85 : 

□ 8 . 

□ 9. 



It coincided with hobby Interests 
Attracted to the type of work 
Parents advised the course 
Counselor advised the course 
Teacher advised the course 
Hod job experience in the field 
Good pay and working conditions 
Employer advised course 
Other reason (Please '.rate below) 



(CIRCLE BOX OF MOST IMPORTANT FAC- 
TOR) 



23. Did you have a parent, relative or friend in 
the some line of work? 



B 



1. No 

2. Yes, parent 



Q] 3. Yes, l•'iIotive 
Q 4. Yes, frrand 






V’' 
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24. How well informed were you about tho items 
below before you i'.efected the vocational 

course? 



1 



• 1 hod Good Foir Poor 

(Informotion About) 

1 . Nature of work ^1- • • - LI* * * * 1=] 

2. Condition of work 



3. Rote of poy 

4. Job openings . . . . 

5. Long term future . 

6. Job seniority . . . . 



25. Did you hold down o job during the time you 
took the course? 



31 



If you planned to get o fulUtitnc job, what 
kind of 0 job did you wont? 



L) Some occupation studied in school 
I ] 2. Highly related occupation 
Q 3. Slightly reloteil occupation 
[_} 4. Completely different occupotion 



^SKIP TO Q. 34 IF YOU MARKED 1 OR 2) 



32. Why didn' t you wont o job in the occupotionol 
field represented by your vocotionol course? 



1. No-^Skip to Q. 28 

2. Yes. the whole time 

3. Yes, obout % of the time 



1. Didn’t think 1 leorned enough 

2. Instructor advised against it 
3. Decided I didn’t like the work 

4. Found out the poy was too low 
3 5. Hod o job offer in onothcr Meld 

H 6. Developed new work interests 

7. Other reasons (Specify below) 



26. About bow mony hours o week did you work 
on on overoge during the perici you took the 
course? ^ 



27. Wos the job you held reloted in any woy to 
the course you took? 



ij 1- No 

I I 2. Yes, in the some field 
3. Yes, in a reloled-field 



28. Were you married ot the time you took the vo- 
cational course? 



□ 1. No 

G 2. Yes-^*How many children?- 



29. When did you stort the course? 

(WRITE IN THE DATE AT THE RIGHT) 



About 
Hrs. 



33. When did you first decide against o career in 
your field of training? 

□ 1 . 

□ 2 . 

□ 3. 

4. 

5. 



B 



Shortly before course completion 
At about the 3/4 mark 
At about midway in the course 
At about the 1/4 mark 
Never really planned to do so 



Write in 
number 



^ABOUT'YOUR j^RST JOB AFTEJ? 
YOUR V(^TI0NAL COURSE 



.Mo. 

-Yr. 



34. Which octuolly come first after completing 
your vocotionol course? 



ABOUT THE, PLANS YOU HAD FOR <, 
AFTER YOUR VOCATIONAL COURSE? / 



B 



30. At the time you completed the course, what 
your plans? (MARK WHAT YOU 



were 



PLANNED TO DO EVEN IF YOU LATER 
DID SOMETHING DIFFERENT.) 



1 ‘ 



□ 



1 . Find o full-time job 

2. Continue full-time in school 

3. Go into militory service 

4. Port-time job and part-time school 

5. Ojher plons (Specify below) 



(SKIP TO Q.34 IF YOU MARKED 2,3,4 OR 5) 
6 



1. FulLlime job-i^Skip to Q. 36 

2. Full-time school or college 

3. Militory service 

LJ 4. Port-time school ond part-time job 
G 5. Port-time job 

G 6. None of the obove (Explain b«low) 



B 



35. Hove you ever held a full-time civilion job 
since completing the course? 



1. Yes 

2. No^SkiptoQ.^49, 7 
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48. Whot wos the reoson ^or leoving your 1st full- 
time job? (Employer) 

'■ ] 1. Laid off (Lock of work} 
f j 2 . Laid off (Other reoson) 

[ j 3. Quit (Wonted more money) 
fj 4. Quit (Disliked type work) 

!^J 5. Quit (Disliked work conditions) 

Li Quit (No future in it) 

7. Quit (Other reoson - See below) 



CIRCLE NUMBER OF PRIMARY REASON IF 
YOU CHECKED MORE THAN ONE REASON. 



49. How long were you unemployed, looking and 
ovailoble for work before your next full-time 
job? 



53. How long have you been with your present 
employer? ^ 



54. Whot wos your gross income (before deduc- 
tions) on this job? 

Storted at 
Worked up to 



□ 1. It on hourly rote ... 

Q 2. If on salory | 



Storted ot 
Worked up to 
> Whot wos your overoge weekly toke home 
poy on thi s job? 



55. Whot is the name ond oddress of your present 
employer? 

• Compony — 



• Address- 



Hrly Rote , 

$ C 



Wkly Sal. 

$ 

$ 



[ ] 1. Got next job immediotely 

[ 5 2. Unemployed _^_>„months, weeks 

[J 3. Still unemployed 

lJ 4. Went into military insteod 

Q 5. Went bock to school instead 



ABOUT yOUR PREgeNT JOB 



If you do not presently hold o full-time |ob 
skip to Q.56 after marking your stotus below. 
3 Unemployed Q' Full-time school 

[] Military L) Other 

50. Did the job require c lesidence move So o 
new town or city? 

□ 1. No 

2. Yes“^*How mony miles? •Did 

you move on yourown or withyour por- 
ents? 

Lj 1. On my own 



• r>ry State. 



\ A&put uhemploymen't|if aI,NY/ 




56. Since completing the vocotional course, how 
mony yeors and months were you available 
for full-time work? (EXCLUDE TIME IN MIL- 
ITARY, FULL-TIME SCHOOL, OR EX- 
TENDED PERIODS OF ILLNESS.) 


About 
: Yrs, 


i 

Mos. 


57. Of the above number of yeors and months, 
how many months were you without a full-time 
job and avoilable for work? 


About 
Mos. 




1 ; AB0UT;^THER*J0BS AND EDUCATi;pN f .| 


58. Excluding the 1st ond present job since com- 
pleting your vocational course, how many 
other full-time jobs did you have? If none, 
skip to Q. 60 (Write In answer ■►-) 


1 




59. Of the other full-time jabs held, how many 
were In each category of relaledness ta the 
occupotion studied in your vocational course? 


(See below)l 



Q] 2. With porents 

51. Whot type of work do you do? 

(Give title, like outo mech., droftsman, etc.) 
• I am o — * 

52. How related is your work now to the post-high 
school course you took? 

1. Some type of work 
'_■ 2. Highly related 
' 3. Only slightly related 
4. Completely unreloted 



10 



3 1. Some occupation 

3 2. Highly related occupotion 

3 3, Slightly related occupation. 

3 4, Completely different occupation 

Since completing your post-high school voca- 
tional course, how many montns were you un- 
avoiloble for full-time work for reasons given 
below? 



Months 



3 1. Military About 

I 2. Full-time college About 

J 3. Full-time (non-college) school. About 

~ 4, lllness/disabillty About 

_ 5. Full-time housewife About 

6. Other reoson About 

11 




1 





IHHiS 


61. Pleose circle the highest yeor of education 
that your porents completed. 

Grode High 

School School College 




Fothsr <i 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 >4 
Mother <6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 >4 


< = less thon more than ~ ^ 


62. What wos your fother’s occupotion in your 
lost yeor of high school? 

r He wos 0 

Q Not oppllcoble to my fother. 




63. Whot was your mother’s occupation in your 
lost year of high school? 








64, Did either of your parents ever toke o voco- 
ticnol course of ony type? 

Mother Pother 

□ 1. Yes n 1. Yes 

□ 2. No □ 2. No 

Q 3. Mot opplicoble Q 3. Not opplicoble 




65. lam 0 1- D 2. Fcmole^^ 




66. lorn G I* Single [J 2. Married G 3. Other 




1 n«-iuLf . . dependents (Number! 




68. lorn G 1- Negro Q 2. White Q Other 




69. Do you have a disobility, health or other con- 
dition that limits your employability? 

□ 1. No G 2. Yes 




70. Pleose estimate for 1967 your total income 
from oil goinful employment. Do not include 
income from rent, interest dividends, inheri- 
toncc or sources other thon goinful employ* 
ment by you. 

thausnnd dollorS. 

WHAT IS YOUR AGE ? 




1 THANK YOU VERY MUCH _ 





12 
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Junior College Questionnaire 



PLEASE READ ALL ANSWER ALTERNATIVES 
BEFORE MARKING ® YOUR ANSWER. 



ABOUT THE\PER10D BETW6EH HIG.H SCH00L 

s ■ . : v; . . AVa jUNios coi-lege ^ 



ABOUT. Y.OUR- Hrcn SCHOOL YEARS 



1. How much high school educotion did you com- 
plete? (MARK ONE.) 



^ 1. One yeor 

0 2. Twoyecrs 
3. Three yeors 

a 4. Four yeors-groduote 
5. Four yeors-nongroduote 
^ 6. None^^SKip to Q. 6 



2. Inwhot yeardid yougroduote from high school? 
19 □ June 0 Jonuory 



3. Whot type of high school program did you toke? 
(MARK ONE.) 

Vocolional 

1. Trade/industriol occupotions 

2. Distributive occupations 

3. Heolth occupations 

4. ^ Agriculture occupotions 

5. Technicol occupations 

6. Office/business occupotions 
Honvocotlonal 

7. Generol (noncollege preparotory) 



□ 



Q 8. Academic (college preparotory) 



If you followed o vocotionol progrom, whot 
specific occupotion or occupational field did 
you study in high school? (WRITE YOUR AN- 
SWER BELOW. FOR EXAMPLE: AUTO ME- 
CHA141C, DRAFTING, ETC.) 



5. Where ore you now locoted relotive to your 
high school's iocotion? 



^ 1. Some town/city 
3 2. Different city, some stote 
3 3. Different state, some generol region 
3 4. Different region of country 



Is. How mony yeors ond/or months elopscd be- 
* tween when you left high school and when 
you begon (unior college? 



* About^ 



«yeor 



i ond- 



.months. 
If 3 months or less, skip to Q. 11 



How long were you unemployed, (thot is,ovoil- 
oble for work but unoble to find work; exclud- 
ing ony period in which you were notavoiloble 
for work) in the period between high school 
ond junior college? 



[3 1. Not unemployed. 

[3 2. Unemployed obout__ 



months. 



8. Did you hove ony military service between 
high school ond junior college ottar-Jonce? 



□ 1. No 

□ 2. Yes, 



. About^ 



.months 



► If yes, did you hove uny speciolist 
troining useful for loter civilion 
work? 



□ 1. No 

□ 2. Yosi 



^Whot type of training? 



9, Were yOu unovoiloble for full-time work for 
any period between high school ond junior col- 
lege? (Check oil opplicoble boxes ond writ-* 
in the number of months). 



Q 1. Avoiloble for work the entire period. 

G 2. Attended full-time school (other thon 
junior college) for obout. _ _ ^months. 



G 3. Wos ill (or disnbled) for obout- 
months. 



G 4.*Wos o full-time housewife for obout 

months. 

Q 5. Unovoiloble for reosons other thon 
above for obout . - months. 
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10. Whot was your gr«»t incomo (iMiforo doduc- 
tio.'s) ot the start and end of this period? 

[^1. If on hourly rate • • • > Storted at 
' Ended with 



□ 2. If on salary . 



} 



Started at 
Ended with 

*Whot was your average weekly toke home 
pay on this job? 



Hriy Rate 

$ 4 



Wkly Sal. 



iAT'i^ALvr-' 






11. V/hy did you decide to go to a junior college 
rather than to a four year college? 

1. -iveniont locotion 

2. interested in specific program 

3. Could not offord four year college 
D 4. Other (Pleose state Uilow.) 



12. Whot occupotion or occupationol Field did you 
study in your junior college vocational 
course? Write in (cr, give vocational course 
title.) 



13. What mode you decide take a junior col* 
lege voccticnci course? (Check ^ that in- 
fluenced you.) 

Q 1- Needed this course- for on entry job in* 
to my chosen field. 

2. Needed this course to get ahead in the 
field of my choice. 

[j 3. Wantftdto have more than ohigh school 
education. 

4. Other reason (Please state below.) 



14. Did the junior college offer the course you 
really wanted to take? 

[] 1. Yes is that the one you actuoiiy 
took? 

□ 1. Y« 

[[] 2. No, because 



[] 2. No Which did y. .u really want? 



15. Whot was the length of your junior college 
vocatiorKzt course? 

1. Less than 6 months 

2. 6 to 12 months 

3. 12-13 months 

4. 18—24 months 



16. What degree did you receive aftiirr the com- 
pletion of your junior college education? 

1 . Norte 

2. Certificate 

3. Associate of Arts or Science 

[] 4. Other degree 



1 17. Please rote your junior coilegc.r fronkiy an the 
listed items 



1. Poor 

2. Fair 

3. Good 

4. Excellent. 



1. Quality vocational instruction 

2. Quality ocodenr.ic instruction. 

3. Physical conditiort oF school . 

4. Physicol condition of shops .. 

5. Teacher interest tn s'tudanU. . 

6. Student guidance/counseling . 

7. Job placement of graduates ... 

8. Rr^putation in community. 



4 3 

Q.Q 

Q.Q 

Q.D 

Q.Q 

Q.Q 

Q.Q 



1 1 

2 1 



18. Did you hold down r jab while you wore go* 
ing to junior college, not counting on*the-job 
training connected with course work? 

[[ I. No^'Skip to Q. 21 
2. Yes, the whale time 
Q 3. Yes, some of the time 



19. Wos the job you held related in any woy'o 
your junior college vocational tralring? 

n 1. Na 

J 2. Yes, in the same field 
3. Yes, in o related field 



20. What wos your gross income (before deduc* 
tions) on this job? 



Q 1 . If on hourly rate . . . 



Q 2. If on .salary . 



Started at 
Worked up to 



HrIy Ftate 

$ i 



Wkly Sol. 



X Storted ot 
* Worked up to 
• What was your average weekly take home 
pay on this job? 
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21. At the time you completed the course what 
were your plans? 

1. Find a fuM-tine |ob 

2. Continue full-time school 

3. Go into military service 

4. Part-time job and part-time school 
[]] 5. Other pi ui.s (Please state below.) 



a 



26. Did you have any specialist training in the 
service that would be useful for civilian 
work? 

□ 1. No 

Q 2. Yes-^ What type of troining? 



y : ABOUJ^^fUR BlRST'^ • 

A FT :E r' COS P'llETjiiE^^ IpR COLLEGE 



(Skip to Q. 24 if you marked 2,3,4 or 5.) 



22. Relative to the course you took, what kind of 
a job did you war ^ 

[]] 1. In the same occupation 
Q 2. A highly related occupation 
Q 3. A slightly t.ilated occupation 
n I Completely different occupation 

if you marked 1 or 2.) 



wont 0 job in the field of 
/ou just completed? 

b i. Decided I didn't like the work 
2. Didn’t feel 1 learned enough 

8 3. Developed new work interest 

4. What I found out about the field made 
me change my msnd 

[] 5. Other reason (Please state below.) 



24. Which really came first after completing jun- 
ior college? 

[3 1. Full-time job*^~Sklp to Q. 28 
Q 2. Full-time school or college ^ 

Skip to Q. 27 

[3 3. Military service^-Answer Q.25 & Q.26 
Q 4. Part-time school and part-time job^^ 
Skip to Q. 27 

H 5. Part-time job ^ Skip to Q. 27 
6. Became full-time housewife ^ 

Skip to Q. 27 

Q 7. Other (Please state below.) 



25. How nxiny months of active military service 
did you have? 

□ 1. Still on active duty ^ Skip to Q. 53 
Q 2. Months 



27. Have you ever helda full-time job since grad- 




uating from junior college? 




□ 1 . Yes 




[3 2 . No-^ Skip to Q. 47 




28. I 


=c 


(Ilowing graduation from junior college, how 


\ 


long did it take you to get your first full-time 


j 




ob? 


] 






1. Hod job before graduating 


j 






2. About 0 v/eek 


\ 






3. About 2 weeks 


4 






4. About 3 weeks 








5. About 1 month 


\ 






6. About months 








(Write in the No.) 




29. How did you get that first full-time job after 




completing junior college? 


1 






1. On my own, without anyone s help 


i 






2. Private employment agency 


i 






3. State employment agency 








4 . Through parent or relative 


1 

4 






5 . Through a friend 


5 






6. Was already with some employer 








7. Through junior college instructor 








8. Through junior college counselor 








9 . Through* junior college placement of- 


i 



fice 

Q 10. Other than above (Please state 



30. Were you with the same employer before you 
completed the course? 

□ 1. No 

[ 32 . Yes > How long before? 

# About years .months. 



6 



7 



. . V * 
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31. Did the job require o residence move to o ne-v 
town or city? 



I:: 



Q 1 . iv!o 
□ 2 . 



-How mony miles? . 



32. Hov/ well didyour vocolionol troining program 
prepore you for thot first full-time job? 



1. Exceptionolly well prepored 

2. Well prepared-some gops 

3. Not well prepored-mony gops 

4. Very poorly prepared 



33. Whot type of work did you do on your first 
full-time job after completing your junior col- 
lege vocotionol course? (Give title, like 
outo mechonic, solesmon, corpenter, etc.) 



I wos o_ 



34. 



How reloled wos this job to your junior col- 
lege vocotionol troiiiing? 



1. Some os whot ! studied! Ski| 
) to 



2. Very highly related 

3. Only slightly reloted 

4. Wholly unreloted 



Q. 36 
Answer 

Q.35 



35. Why didn’t you or couldn’t you get your first 
job ofter junior college in the field you 
studied? 



1. Tried, but couldn’t find a job 

2. Didn’t get into opprentice progrom 

3. Better type job come olong first 

4. Decided ogoinst thot type of work 

5. Instructor odvised ogoinst it 

6. Other reoson (Pleose state below.) 



36. What was your gross income (before dedu 
tions) on this job? 



□ 1. If on hourly role . . 



Q 2. If on solory . 



37. On the whole, how satisfied were you with 
this job? 



□ 



1. Very satisfied 

2. Foirly sotisfied 

3. Not sotisfied 



38. How long did your first full-time job (after 
your junior college vocotionol training) lost? 

• [] 1. Still there'*w-5kip to Q.46 

( □ 2. About Yr(s) Months 



(Write in your onswer.) 



“'ABOUT YOUR PRESENT JOB 




39. If you do not presently hold o fuM-time job, 
skip to Q. 47 after morkingyour status below. 



n !• Unemployed Q 4. Full-time school 
L 2. Militory Q 5. 



_ Military □ 5. Housewife 

Q 3. Port-time job Q 6. Other 



40. Did this job require o residence move too 
new town or city? 

□ 1- , 

Q 2. Yes*^^ How mony miles?. 



I 41. Whot type of work do you do? (Give title, 
1 like oolo mechanic, draftsman, etc.) 



I am a_ 



Started at 
Worked up to 



42. How related Is your work now to your junior 
college vocotionol training? 

Q 1. Same type of work 
[] 2. Highly related 
[] 3. Only slightly reloted 
\J 4. Completely unrelated 



43. How long hove you been with your present 
employer? About years- months. 



44. Whot is your gross income (before deductions) 
on this job? 



Hrly Rate 

$ i 



Q 1 . If on hourly rote 



1 S’ 

J Work 



Started at 
ed up to 




r-, , "I Started at 

□ 2. Herr solory.... J 



1 Slarted ot 

j Worked up to 



f ff 

• Whot wos your overage weekly toke home 
pay on this job? 



8 



'.Vkly Sol. 



• Who! wos your overoge weekly toke home 
pay on this job? 



Hrly Rote 

$ i 



Wkly Sol. 



% 

e 

i'.f 

k. 



oao 
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45. On the whole, how satistled are you with 
your job? 



1. Very satisfied 

2. Fairly satisfied 

3. Not sotisfied 



46. What is the no me and oddress of your present 
employe-? 



Company _ 
Address_ 
City 



_State_ 



ABOai:' UNEMPLOYMENT. IF;a NY 



47. How long were you unemployed, (thot is, a* 
vaiioble for work but unable to find work; ex* 
eluding any period in which you were not 
available for work) in the period since leav* 
ing iunior college and your present job? 



Q 1. Not unemployed 
Q 2. Unemployed about.. 
Q 3. Still unemployed, (, 



.months 

..months) 



48. Since completing your junior college voco* 
tional training, was there any period in which 
you were not ovailoble for work (in military 
service, full*time school, extended illness, 
housewife)? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY). 



[] 1. None 

Not ovailoble for work because: 
Military service ( _ - - Months). 

FulUtime school ( .Months). 

Illness/disability ( Months). 

FulUtime housewife ( Months). 

Other 



□ 2 . 

□ 3. 

□ 4. 

□ 5 . 

□ 6 . 



(Please specify) (No. of. 



.months) 



10 



49. Excluding the first omi present job since 
completing your junior college vocational 
training, how many other fulUtime jobs did 
you hove? If none, skip to Q. 51 



(Write in ansvver)^ 



50. 



Of the other full-time jobs held, how many 
were related to the occupation you studied in 

junior college? ^ 

1. Same occupation 



2. Highly related occupation 

3. Slightly related occupation . . . . 

4. Completely different occupation . 



51 



Since completing junior college, how many 
months of additional education or training 
have you had? (Exclude on-the-job troining.) 

Q 1. College educotion (months) 

0 2. Noncollege training (months). ....... 

If none, check here Q, and skip to Q. 53 



Full Port 
Time Time 



52. Whot type of course or program did you toke? 
(Please write in below.) 



53. Whot plans do you have now for future Iroin- 
ing or education? 

[] 1. Hn> 



,ier training or 



□ 2 . 



vith I 



:ki s^ourses or train- 



ing 



^ 3. Enroll in four year coiiege 
^ 4. Toke correspondence course 
] 5. Enroll in public troining program 
^ 6. Other (Pleose stote below.) 



ABOUT YOUj?. PARENTS-.AND Y.O 



54. How many yeors of education did your par- 
ents complete? 

Circle the highest yeor completed 



Grade 

School 



High 

School 



College 



Father 

Mother 



< 6 6 7 8 

< 6 6 7 8 



9 10 11 12 
9 10 11 12 



1 234>4 
1 234>4 



< = less than more thon = > 

11 



5>ft1 i 



' 4' ^ 
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55. Whatwas yourfather*s occupotion in vour last 
year of high school? 

He was a__ — — 

Q Not applicable to my father 




56. What was your mother's occupctia' in your 
last year of high school? 

She was a — — 

0 Nat applicable to my mother 




57. Your Sex? □ 1. Mole □ 1 ^ rnalc 




58. Your age?^ — ■ — 




59. Wl 

□ 

c 

E 


lot is your marital status? 

1. Never TTiarrled-^- Skip t<y *' 61 

2. Married, na children 

3. Married, children 

4. Other (separated, widov, ed, divorced) 




60. Please indicate the date of .our marriage 
(year only). 19 




61. Your race? 

□ 1. Negro □ 2. White Q 3. Other 




62. Do you hove o disability or health condition 
which limits your employability? 





□ 1. Yes n 2. No 



63. What would be your isstimote of your total in- 
come lor 1967? (Include only income from 
soiories, wages, feeji, cr business operations. 
Exclude income from investments, pensions, 
comings of family members, etc.) 



3 ’- 

□ 

fl'*- 

□ s. 

Ry 

U /• 



Under $3,000 

$3,000.$4,999 

$5,000-$6,999 

$7,000-$B,999 

$9,000-$9,999 

$10,000414,999 

$15,000 and over 



/■ \ YOjJ ,YERY;K)|JCH - -- A 



12 



I 



t 



500-375 




